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This ponograph proyides a narrative suisary of ideas 
and thoughts gathered froatno ainl^conferences held to discuss the 
TQul^h Eaployient and Deaonstration Projects Act of 1977 . (lEDPA) /as it 
relates to career education. The conference participants indluded 
eight representatives of Coaprehensive Eaploysent and Training Act 
(CETA) priae sponsors and niae educators, all of vho« vere ^involved ' 
in iapleaenting XE^PA during its first year of operati^sn. Firstg^ the' 
historical antecedents of TEDPA are traced based Griaarily on an 
earlier aonograph by G. L. Mangua, *<Career Edacation a^d the 
Coaprehensive Eaployaent and Training Act.** l<LXt, an overview of rs 
TEDPA is presented focusing on the three aajor sutparts: Youth 
Incentive Entitleaent Projects (YIEP) ; Youth Coaaunity conservation 
and laproveaent Projects (YCCIP) ; and Youth Eaployaent TrainiiTg 
Ptoqiraa (YETP) • A suaaary of the discussions in the aini^conferences 
il 8 fSrese^'nted under six topical areas: (1) priaary concerns of CBTA 
and/or TEDPA prlae sponsors; (2) descript4.ons of ct^rent YIJBP and 
YETP efforts; (3) problea? encountered with ^arly yIstP efforts; (J^) 
exaufdes of nays in vhich YETP prograas are suppleaenting educational 
oppoi^uhities; (5) recoaaendations of participants for increasing the 
effectiveness of YEDPA; and (6) philosophical issues to be resolved 
in local education agency/prlae sponsor agreeaents; An appendix 
contains a list of sixty-tvo related Issues raised. by the 
participants. (BB) 
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Prfeface 



"During the pexlad coverlngT iToveniber, 1977, through lj^y/j:978, OE's Office 
of iJareer Educatloa sponsored, through a contract vitH Inter-Afiierica Res^arcli 
Associates > a series of mihi-conferenctia devote^ to .the* general toj^ic df 
' of The Concept of Coliiboration In Career ^ucation. . Thl,s monograph id one^ 
^^'Ifetn a serie^"^ of OCE monogr^iphs aimed atyj^oviding a narrative summary of ideas 
V, and^ thoughts gathered froin ' part Ictt^l^^ community segments represented ljn^t:his 
seriesvpf mini-conffe'rence.s* ; - 

^> Particlpents- in each mini^conf erence associated with a particular segment 
of the broader, comlnijility .were selected for OCE and Inter-America Research 
Associates- by thfiT^organization itself. Lis^^ of all participants whose 
thpughts .ar^suraniarized. in this .monograph are presented as Appendix A of 
.t|i;|^s monograph. ->.It is Important to recognize that, while participants are 

^ . " ■ , ■ ■ 

, prop^fly thought of representatives from the particular community segment 
^rivolved* they are. In no way, to be thought of a^ representing that community 
segment; That is, each participant was encouraged to spe^k only for herself/ 
hii!)self. No formal organizational or institutional commitment -was sought * 

y ■ ' '.. • • 

■J " ■ _ . - 

nor should be inferred from the contents of this monograph.!' > ' 

In general, each mini-conf epence involved from 10-15 participants. Each 
lasted two days with the discussion sessions chaired by the Director, Office 
of Career Education, USOE. Participants in each mlnlrfco^nf erence developed 
their own agenda through a process that asked them to list topics or . Issues 
r they thought pertinent to discuss. Once such a list was developed, partici-^ 
pants then picked those that appealed most to a- majority of the participants 



for extended^ discussion. The list o£ Issues dnd questions » themselves » provide. 

^ ' ■ " ' • ^ ' ^ /' .^'^ ' 

a series of -Interesting Insights Into concerns of participants regarding their 

orgdalzatlofis and career education. A complete listing of . the Issues and 

concerns ralised by participants In the mini-conferences reported In this mono-. 

graph appears as Appendix B. Readers are urged to study this list carefully. 

■ , .*'••' - ' . ' " " ■ 

Notes for each mini-conference were taken personally by the Director, Officfje 

of Career Education* Based on such notes , the^ series of monographs of which 

this is one has been prepared. / The complete notes for each mini-conference 

have been compiled by Inter-America Research Associates and published as 

a separate document. Limited copies of this document are available^ so long 

as tlie supply lasts, to those requesting them from OE's Office of Career 

Education. . / * * 
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No pretense is made that this monograph represents a comprehensive t?teatment 
of the topic* There, is n0 way that, in only two days of discussion, jsl 
comprehensive coverage could have, been accomplished by the small group of 

■ . . ■ ■ ; . ' ■ . ' ~ \ ■ 

participants involved. This monograph is properly viewed as an attempt to 
jreport, as fully as possible, the discussions that took place. By and ^arge, 
the contents of ' this monograph are limited to ideas .and* thoughts of the 
participants. At times, some of my oxm personal thoughts and. opinions jare 
ititetwoyen into the discussion, but the natural temptation to do so h^^ been 
resisted insofar as possible. V ' / 

Pirimary expressions of thanks for this monograph must go to the parl:lcipants 
themselves who donated two^.Jull daj^s of their tin>e, x^itho.ut an honor J^^ to 
sharing their thoughts with me arid^ through this monograph, with youl In 




addition^ special thanks aad recij^ltlon laust be expressed to Dr/T^llllam MetaQi£& 
Professor « Southern lllitioia ^University-Edwaiira&vllle, vho served ias Consultant 
to Inter--Amerlca Research Assoclartes and assisted me In the conduct, of these 
«4al-coil£erences« Finally, thanks are also* due' Dr. Brady Fletcher and . 
Ufa. iisLLtt iii: ; ^ / - Ti^rlirii 'XiSearch Associates, for their expert Ibgio-x?;. 
tlcai as|i61stance« \\, \" . • : . v ^ 



. Kenneth Hoyt, Dlrect?i!j(r 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Educatlot* 



Introduction / . ' , * " . ' >^ " 

The Youth Employment tfnd Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 (YEBP^ was- 
signed into law hy Presld^t Carter In August; 1977. Administered through 
the Secretary of Labpr, the tEDPA legislation represents a m^or new Adminis-* 

ticatlon thrust aimed at problems associated wj^th youth employment » unemploy*'- 

\ ' . \ ^ ~ . . . ^ -J ... 

ment» and underemployment with special emphasis on needs of economically 

disadvantaged youth. In addition^ and pertinent to the contents of this 

iiionoigraph» the YEDPA l^eglslatlon also mandated close working vreXatipnships 

"between Department of Labor (DOL) prime sponsors and the edticational community 

■ ■ ■ ' • ' - ^ . . \ - -■■ ' ■ • 

Using an initial Congresslotial appropriation* of $1 bililon, the TEEDl^. 
legldJLatlon moved Into operation before the end of 1977. poth the newness 
and the magnltudl^ of the undertaking associated with this legislation made 
It dlfl*lcult to mount local efforts th^t represented a clear understanding 
of either the Congressional Intent or the conceptual liasis -of YEDPA. In 
spite of these handicaps, a great number of communities fbund themselves 
able to move quickly into some kinds of YEDPA operations. They were, 'to be 
sure,' embtyonlc in nature, but they did represent a beginning. 

N . 1 ■ . . . ■ . 

Some of the person^ most deeply involved in these beginning attempts to 
implement the YEDPA legislation were nominated by YEIJPA officials in the U.S. 
Department of ta^or to serve as participants in the two mini-conferences whose 

discussions are suinmarized in this monograph. Some ot the participants werje 

.■ ■* ■ ^ . . ♦ ■ 

■ . - ' ' \ 

"employed .by. CETA prime sponsors and others by local K-12 school systems 

/ , ' - 

While^ of course, the ^^OPA legislation was nece*5s^rily new to them, none , 
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vere idJthout considerable expeiMence in dealing with problems of youth 
ciaplpyment/unemployment* Because of the newness of the YEDPA effort, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the thoughts of some participants reflected in. " 
this monograph will probably change considerably as they gain more experience* 
in YEDPA activities. { 




Antecedents of YEDPA; An Historical Perspective ^ \ N . 1 

Those Vho wish to understand the nature and implications of the YEDPA 

legislation will gain much from spending some"' tiioe studying Department of v 

' ■ ■ r ' ^ ■ • ' 
Labor (DOL) efforts that preceded this leg^lation* An excellent histpricfal 

overview has l/een prepared for OCE by l^f* Garth Mangum, Distinguished 

Professor c^f Economics, University of ' Utah and published » as an 0CE mono- r 

graph, under the title Career Education and ,the Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act . This monograph appropriately begins by summarizing some 

.1' ■ ■ 

observations gained from studying the Mangum monograph. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act d£ 1962 (MDTA) , the Job Corps 

■ > ) , ' 

program of the Economic O^ortunity Act of 196^ (EOA) , and the Work Incentive 

Program (WIN) created by amendments to the Social Security Act of 1967 are 

Viewed by Mangum as prior elements of manpower legislation having some 



Implications for career education^. Of these, the program most directly 
related to fthe current YEDPA legislation was the MDTA program. In this 
program the law, in effect, called for the education system to provide 
manpower training and for DOL to create and Axrf find jobs for MDTA graduates. 
* It was a "forced marriage" betwe^ education and DOL but one w]iere DOL 
possessed most* of the moneyi ^ 



The <;oinprehenslve Employment Training Act (CETA) biBcame law In 1973 and 

•• ^ . , • 

vas^^lrst implemented in FY 1975 ♦ For purposes of this discud^on» the 
most noteable changes from MDTA to CETA were: (a) CETA removed the "forced 
marriage*^ between education and^ labor (although' it provided multiple oppor- 

• ■ . — \ • - 

tunlties for voluntary interaction between the two); and (b) It established 
a system of CETA •prime sponsors located in major metropolitan areas around 
the USA (approximately 450 CETA prime aponsorte now exist) who are responsible, 
through such local agencies as the "Of flee of the Mayor, for administering 

CETA pto^rams in their locality. 

, ■ ^ ^ ^ ' . ■ . • ..V 

Mangum poihts'out that there' is nothing called for under the YEDPA legislation 
that was not permissible under CETA. The prime differences YEDPa has made 
are that it has:^ (a) ^ade available much greater sums of money targeted 
specifically at youth; and (b) it has mandated LEA/DOL prime sponsor 
relationships. While concentrated on both econotikically disadvantaged youth 
' and adults, Mangum reports, nearly 60% of C£TA Title I 1976 program partial- 
pants jwere. 21 or under. Some of more innovative CETA .^uth programs 
are desc extensively in CETA ajid Youth published by the National League 

. r " ^ • ■ ■ ■ 

of Cities and^nited States Conference 6f Mayors in 19/7. ^Mangum provides 
.brief descriptions of several of these including:' 

1. Harbor City Learning Program Baltimore, Maryland ' 

2. Community Based Careei" Exploration PriDgrata - Bremen, Georgia 

3. Work Experience Program - Albuquerqule, New Mexico 
A. CETA' Youth Program - Oakland, California .. 

Student Work E>T>erience Program j- St. Louis, Missouri 



^ 6. Youth- Career Exploration and ^ploydent Project - ^^^^ 
7. ' Project CoQperat Ion - iSalt Lake City, Utah - ' . • - . ' 

.8. ^Youtli-Communlty Coordination Project. ^ Savannah, Georgia 
Each of these programs is aiiaed^ at' heyLpi'ng economy disadvantaged youth 
to p5^parerth€^1nselves bette< to function effeptlvely in the occupatlpnal 
' society. Some piosrams consist of special added efforts provided for In-achool 
economically ^disAdvantaged youth. Others operate^;] at least in part, as altema 
tive sch^l programs 'established in conjunction vith a local school System. 
- Still oth^s operate as true alternative programs, completely independent of 
the* school* system, for out-of-school youth. Work experience is a commbn 

* component of all qf these prograite. CETA youtfi p^grams can be generally 
characterized. It seems to me, a^s efforts aimed at providing special intetis^ve 
help In career awarenessVexploratlbn/planni^ig ai^med at< vhat are regarded a^ 

special needs of Jfe^^^t^ically disadvantaged youth. * 

- *^ . ^' ' '' ' ■ ^^^^ 

In addition to these kinds of localized CETA-financed you tk. programs, QET/i 
(--funds have also been us^ to support" several broader efforts with which , \ 
many readers of -this document will be familiar. For example, the National 

. Alliance Orf Business (NAB)-r-includlng. its Vocational' Exploration In the / , 

• .j' ■¥ 

Private Sector (VEPS) ?rogram— is funded through .CETA. The VEPS program 

has been a h'ighly successful effort that provides vocational exploratory 
oppor^nities during the school y^ar (and vrtth more intensive efforts during ' 
tjie*^suminer months) to * economically disadvantaged youth who are prospective 
dropouts. So, top, 1^ the network ot 21 communiJ:y education/work councils — 
« organized by" Willar^^ VJirtz and his associates at the Nati^al Manpower Insti- 
tute — a CETA-funded effort. . ' 



In terms of programs for feconomlcally d^a^vantaged In^school Tilgh school 
youths CETA efforts, prior to YfeDPA, were largely concentrated ^ross the 
nation In two areas: \ (a) providing^ paid wc^rk e3^perlence,V und^rfa .coopera-* 
tlve work experience-type arrat^gement » to youth enrolled in \secondary; school 
vocational education programs; and* (b) providiitg^summer employment for yeuth. 
OJ^ten, various forms of intensive counsel^g^ and career exploration have 
also l)een included. ' \ J ' ' \" 

, •.. ; - • ' ; . ' ■ . ■. ■.■\ ■ '■■ ■ v.. 

Beginning with- research accumulftteS under the pri^nal MDTA 'program iand 
continuing through that conducted ujider the Econom?Q|Opportunity. Act ,y the - 
WIN program, a^d /the wide array of CETA operations, \ Mahgum reviews k number 
of documents aimed at providing evidence of what works and what d6esn*t 1i?^em 
to work well iri feolving' education/work problems ^ace3 by economically dis- 
advantage^SHyouthjz Readers will, want to study both the Man^um monograph 
arid the or^^nal research documents -he cites to gaiQ the full importance 
and significance of what has been, in effect, a highly active research ' " 
effoi:^ lasting more than 15 years. Here, only the genei;alizatiqns Mangum ^ 
draws will bfe quoted. \ ' *^ ' ^ l 

Among the/relativg^ly ineffective program strategies on^ which research 
evidence has bq^en atQiimulated, l-langum highlights the f^llowtng kii^ds^of 
activities: 4 . • ' 

\. Attempts to return dropou,ts to traditional s^ool^; i.e.y the same 

■ . ■ . . ^ ' ' *^ ■ . ■ ' . 

ones or ones similar to thosfe they originally dropt)^d out from; 

2» Restricting enrollments only to -the most severely disadvantaged; 



3. Programs pf complete remediation: and comprehensive services (sucji 68 ^ . 
" the .original. Jot Corps progtams); ' • ' ' ^ \ 

4, Programs cons^^lng only of In-schodl and summer work *e3^perienc^} 
i.e. 9 voric experlenceV by itself ; 



5. The Work Incentive ^rogram^ (WIN); 't 

^ . . . . • . ■ \- J 



f ■ 



Programs of intensive coun?eling— i . • . > cotxfeseling :T3y itselJE^ , \ 

\ - " : ■ ^ • ■ ■ ^-"-v ' ^ ' :^ 

J^m l^ograms feeeking to refine school-to-^ork trajcisitlon m^^anisms 

i^Ppe^ating independent ftom efforts to improve the: education system) ; 

,8. ^fRural progi^Euas consisting of work experience' and visitation to urbafi 

■ '"^ •■,•'./..'• 
- . . ■ . ^ • • ■ • 

■ > areas. ■ 

^ /• ■ ' ■ • . ■ : • . ' t . \ 

> Ofi the'other hand, Mangum's reyiew of thfe research also Identified d number 
y *^of progtam strategies th^t do appes^r t^g^sujggest evidence of -^demonstrated 
effectiveness. Among such effort?, the f ollowing^ are j^hi^hlighted by ^\ 

Mdngum: . \, -v' .r i ^ 

' 1. Programs aiped at increasing levels of educat^nal attainment ^ 
^ . "(especially those aimed at encouraging high school gradvatipn); ^ 
2^ Work experience directly related to vocational objectives (e^e^i^^ce that 
^ promotes career exploration, career decision making, and is as^sociated 

With probabilities of employment); i 

■ ' • . . < 

• • '• • ft 

•3.. Increasing the extent ^of labor market information and world-6f-work 
understanding; 

Programs offering; career education aSid labor market ext^^ure (with 
special recognition to* Experienced Ba^ed Career Education); . 
5. f Vocaticmal education ccTupled vith systematic \:areer counseling; ^ 



6. Program* strategies to improve individuals' coping fijkiils (e.g;., 
/ developing and executing plates, working, with others, controiling* 

impulses, conpiunica^ing, problem .solving, Priding within ^n,a^^ — 

• j . ■ • ■ . . • 

. ^ structure); ^ ^, / ^ , . , ^ 

_ ^- • • • ' ■ \ " ' - ■ ' (f ■ 

7. Experiencing rewards for accomplishments •<i.e. rewarding work when it 

occurs).' ' 



Those readers experienced in the^"how-^o-do-its" of career education will 
recognize more than a slighjt resemblence b^twefih those straCegdLjBS research 
has j^emonstrated to be most effective and the strategies suggested for 
implementing carreer !j ediicatipn. It is with this perspective that -we now 

/• • . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ V - ' . " • ' ' ' 

turn to a similarly brief oVerview of the YEDPA "legislation itself. 

• • \/ ' ' ' ■ • \ ' " 

X- '^l " ^ . • ' . ' * V ' • " I - 

An OvervieV of YEDPA — — ^ ^ ^ ' 

~ ' ' ^ ' ' • 7 ■'' ' ' ' ' t . ' \ 

95-93 is known as the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act* 
of 1977 Cor YEDPA, for short). With in initial appropriation of $1.0 billion 
.it is certainly one of the i^ost ambitious^prbgraras ever launched that attempt 

■ ■ ■ ' . , - / " 

to alleviate the youth employment/une'm^oymeht/uaderejfeploVnient. problem. 
AshA^se words are. being wriWen/ the^ YEDPA legislation is currently be^ng' 
re-written. It appears that it ^lay wind up ISeing called Wart A, Youth 

Employment Demonstration Programs of. ^ revised Title IV of CETA. Assuming 

' . ■ ' " \\ ' " - 

this happens. Part A i? expect^ed to bfe, divided into three mafor parts. 

Subpart 1 will be knox/n the Youth~7tncentive Entitlement #rojei:^s and 
is ^bq)ected to, receive approximately 15%^f the total appropriations for 
Titl€Va;V, Part/A- The^ YIE? is, best thought of as a massive Experiment aimeii 



'V 



■ . . -8-- ■ ' , .; , , ■ 

«■ '. ' s 

* ■ , *■ • * • ,* 

: ''' ■ i ' ■ 

. 1 • ■ • ' ■ . ' ' ' 

t r at-de^rmlning whether ptovldlng paid work experience for In-schopiv 

high ri8k» potential dropouts will lead them^ to rfemain in high school until , * 
^; graduation. A second emj^ha^is of -YIEP is to investigate whether providing paid 
' wotk experience for youth who have recently ,dropp€?d out of high school 

•■- V. , - ' , . .. . . ; : . ■ ■• ■ 

wi^l motivatfe thep to return to high school and remain to graduate. In 

addition to provision of paid work experience, \the YIEP effott al,so provides 

• • • " \ . - i 

participants with information apd couq^eling to help them see career-related 
treasons for remaining in hig^. school. Aimed primarily at economically ^ 
disadvantaged youth> ages 16-19, the YIEP effort may operate under tlm^ 
direct^ion of a CETA prime sponsor o|f under the direction of a sclvlol. district. 
Prime sponsors may apply .to, t^e U.S. Departmen^^f Labor to conduct a * 
program and if fut^ded , eithe^r conduct itv thejQselves or subcontract YIEP 
€0 a school system. Like all YEDPA programs , a major part pf YIEP is designed 
to assure academic credit for YIEP participant^ in their work experience programs. 

■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ : . 

Because It Is regarded as an experimental, rather than an operational. 
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effort, YIEP funics are concentrated in the hands. of relatively few CETA prima 

f 

sponsors rather than cpread over all 450+ prime sponsars . The YIEP cost ^ 
J'^er participant is expecto^ to be high, but this is considered as part of 

the experimental design. The entire YIEP experiment is being conducted under 
the general direction of an independent, non-profit agency, feasureraent Research 
Development Corporation (MRDC) that has i^^eived YIEP funds for this purpose. 
During FY 78, approximately $115 million wal scheduled^ to jf)e spent^ for 
.YIEP effort. Thi$junount is expected to increase fo^FY 79. 



1 > 



Subpart 2 will" be known as the Youth Community Cons"aryation and &iprove- 

inent Projects (YCCIP) . Aimed at economically disadvantaged youth ages 

16-^19, the YCCIP effort is perhaps best thought of aa a special kind of * • 

cooperative work ^experience program for which both in-schodl and out-6f-school 

\ ■ ^' . ■ , r 

ybuth are eligible. It seeks to provide participants with opportunity to 

obtain paid work experience wh4:le acquiring specific vocational skills » to 

expand the options for vocational skill twining beyond those offered by 

^ the public school system, and to provide participants wJLth general employa- 

bility skills (such as good vork habits, understanding and appreciation of 

the discipline of the work place, etc.)* Participants in this prograa will 

learn vocational skills while engaged in community rehabilitr&tion projects 

of various kinds primarily in the urban areas where, they live. 'YCCIP fund? 

go to CETA prime sponsors from DOL through the States on a formula basis. 

School districts, as well ^s community-based oi ganizations , are considered 

eligible applicants to a prime sponsor who can compete for the privilege 

» ... ^^^^^ ^ ^ 

of subcontracting a YCCIP effort. It is vnot known, at this time, what 
proportion of YCCIP participants will be in-school, as opposed to out-of- 
school, youth. . A substantial emphasis is almost certain to be put, at any 
rate, on out-of -school youth. Academic credit is to be sought for partici- 
pants. As with YIEP, this program was targeted for $115 million during 
FY 78 and this is expected to increase in FY 79. Approximately 15% of all 
YEDPA funds will be earmarked for YCCIP. 



Subpart 3, the Youth Employment TrainiiU', Program (YKTP), is by far the 
largest part of the proposed new YDPA with approximately 70% of all YDPA 



. . , -10- ^ 

» •' ' . ^ • 

funds earmarked for this subpart. This is becoming best . to educators 

as the "22% subpart of YEDPA." This label refers the- fact^that, under the 

YEDPA legislation, a minimum of 22% of al^l YETP funds received by a prime ' | 

• ' ' ' ■ *" 

sponsor from the U.S. Department of Labor must 'bp spent foi^yin^sc^ youth 
under provisions of an agreement between the prime sponsor 'and' a local K-12 
school district. Three important features of this provision inuSt be clefairly 
understood: (a) the "22%" is a minimum, not a maximum, and school districts 
^are free to negotiate with their prime sponsors for an even greater portion 
^ of the YETP funds; (b) the 22% (or whatever percent is eventually agreed 'to), 
may be used for in-school youth under either a financial or a non-financial 
agreement with the school district — i.e., it is not ^automatic that the school 

r ' ' '■' 4 - ' ' 

district will actually receive cash dollars; and (c) if' the prime sponsor 
finds it impossible to sign an agreement with a school district under this 
subpart, the prime sponsor must return 22% of the YETP if unds allocated to . 
the prime sponsor back to the. U.S. Department of Labor.: 

Two major kinds of youth participaftion are possible under.the in-school 
portion of YETP. The first is called the "career eitiplc/yment experience program 



and is limited to economically disadvantaged youth, ages 16-21 
provides such youth x^ith work experience whose primary t^urposQ 



Tills program 
is career' 



exploration , with specific vocational skills, and with,.all of l:he support . 
services to be described below under the general heading of "transition j^' 
services." ' i • 

1 . . 



1 : 
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The second kind of in-school youth participation pasg^l)le under YETP Is * 
.known as ''transition servlces"^ And Is available to all In-school youth 
ages 16-21, not Just to economically disadvantage youth. Transition - 
aerviccf's include: (a) counseling (Including c^i^eer counseling); (b) - • 

occupational, educational, and labor market information of a national, 

/ ■ - ■ 

State, and local nature; (c) assistance in making the transition from 

school to work; (d) career exploration experiences in both the public arid 

private sector; (e) job placement assi$tance; (f) assistance in combatting 

race and sex stereotyping as deterre^s to full freedom of eXcational 

and occupational choice; and (g) several other kinds of suppork services 

including, for example, child care services if needed. \ 

^ It will be notedj^that youth ages 16-21 are eligible participants linder YETP. 
This obviously coul d include youth enrolled in postsecondary education settings 
as well as high school youth. The LEA/prlme sponsor agreement called for 
under YETP, however, must be executed between a CETA prime sponsor and 
a/K-12 school district/. The K-12 school/district can, in turn, then make 
a subcontract with a ^0stsecondary education itistitution for part of the 
in-school YETP effo/t/^ . ^ 



/ 



Many educators appear to have overlooked the fact that up to 78% of 
YETP funds can be ^xpended by CETA prime sponsors, under arrangements with 
various kinds of community-abased organizations, for out-of-school youths 
dgcs 16-21. Sucli^ youth will receive the same kinds of "career employment 
experiences" as ^re afforded economically disadvantap.ed in--school youth. 
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' " ' ' „ • . ' .'" 

'Whether one is talking about a YETP effort for in-school or for out-of-school 

youth, it is apparent that the variety of services offered participating youth 
cover almost the entire range of those activities that the Mahgum summary 
o^ research presented earlier indicates to be mogt effective as a total " . ' 
package. The YETP effort, unlike some, other parts of YEDPA, is a longer 
range preventive/developmental approach to the youth education/work rela- 
tionship dilemma. 

Several additional key points must be emphasized with respect to the very 

complicated provisions of YETP., First, the minimum of 22% of YETP fufts ' 

for in-school youth is - clearly restricted to work experience which, 

according to the law, "will improve their ability to make career decisions " 

Thus, ift the LEA/prime sponsor agreement is to contain provision for 

"transition services," these mua^be over and beyond this minimal 22%. 

\ " . - ^ , 

Second, under YETP, youth councils must be , established at the community level . 

of these councils 

Tho membership and functions /are very similar to^ those envisioned in the 
general community educat'l.on/work cqjuricil concept. Third, the in-school 
portion of YETP is to be administered by the participating educational 
agency, not the 1)0L prime sponsor. ' 



Fourth, 5% of YETP funds are to be made available to the GdVernor of each 
State for purposes of establishing and operating a special State-wide 
youth services plan for such purposes as: (1) pr^iding labor market. and 
occupational information; (2) providing for establishment of cooperative- 
efforts' between State and local itist itutions , including occupational and 



i /' 



career guidance » counseling » and placement for both in-school ajad out-of- 
/9Chool youths and for three /otheiyrpurposes a« well . ? . 



Fifth, up to 10% of YETp/funds/yfcan bemused for comprehensive YETP efforts 



Involving youth from all soqi/Seconomic backgrounds rather than being I'argely 

> ' ''/■'//' ' ^ 

limited to .economica5.iy;^disi^^ Sixth, unde?: special provisions, / 

a portion of the Y^TP^effott /may be.used for youth ages 14-15* 

J - -'-U- ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

In addition- to these t^hrfee ifiajor subpart^i, YEDPA (or YDPA as it may be 



known if current propcjfsals before the Congress ^re enacted) con tains, ^pro- 
visions for sizeable amounts of discretionary research and development' 
monies for use by the Secretary p€-Labor. A sizeabl^ portion of su<jh funds 
has tecentiy been used to estatlish a Tion-profit (Corporation known as . 
Youth Work, Incr^nder the capable direction of Dr. Corinne Rieder 
(formerly ^pf Nl£) , /V^^^Hr^^ork can be expected t:o fund a wide -variety of 
pro j e<^^^imed at Increasing knowledge and understanding of youth education/work 



relat 



5 problem^^j 



In March 



=^rob]^ras^^rid effective approaches ,to helpii^g y6uth solve such ' 





randijpi of understanding was signed *by \the 



Secretiiries of*^tB@^ Dep«rl^flra«^ Labor and Health, Educ^trfon, and Welfare. 



This jaemprandum commits personnel from botl^ DOL and HEI7 to work cooperatively 



for pAi^bses of effectively Impleme/iting the Y^PA legislation. 

■ ■ • • /. „. ' ■ . ■ 

This/ very bri'ef overview of the YEDPA legislation should make it apparent 

/ • ' ■ ■ / ■ ■ ■ 

to all those engaged in career education efforts, a^ both the K--12 and 



4 



postsecondary levels, that great Implications exist for i nteraction between ' 
the YEDPA effort arid the career education effort. It was. primarily because • 
,of ' the ol)violis potential for interaction tliat two af tl^ 1977-78 mini- ^ 
conrerences were devoted \to a discussion of •'YEDPA and Career EducaHon.'^ ^ 
We turn now to a, discussion of these two mini-conferences. ^ • 

CETA; .YEDPA, a»d LEA/Prime Sporisor Interactions: Thoughts of Prim^ Sponsors , ^ 

rf/educatot^ are to interact and work ef^tively with' CETA prime sponsors,. 

' ^ ' ' ' ^ >\ '' - ' . ■ ' . 

it is essential that they have some insights and appreciations with respect 

^ «• 

to thoughts and concerns of persons representing CETA prime sponsors. The 

* ' ^ ■ - 

purpose of this section is to identify and discuss several sucK "concerns** that 

emerged, from the two YEDPA mini-conf ere^nces. |No ^implication Is intended 

„thalAhese thougb^s and eoncerhs arq either: (a) typical of CETA prime* 

sponsor^' nationx^ide; or (b) indicative of^general attitudes exis^ting^ within 

DOL. leather," they simply represent though^^/expressed by orie or iftore' of 

the participants in' these niini-conf erences . BepauseDOL se * ced the raini- 

^ y ■ . 

confiference participants, it is assumed the participants represent thoughtful 
professional persons in tTie CETA/manpowen field. 

It is extremely unli;<ely that school officials > in their own interactions 
with CETA RTime sponsor representatives, will hear- expressed all or ^ 
even a majority of the cqncerns reported here. That doesn't mean they don*t 
exist. If edu(;:at<irs will study and think about the concerns outlined here. 
It is hoped they will be bet ter equipped to listen to and interact effectively 
with CETA prime "^sponsors in their own Gommuni<lc;;i . . ' 
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First, It Is iTuportant for educators to understand the political/community 
pressures u^er which-CETA prime ^sponsors operate . ^ CETA manpower councils, \ 
composed of ijnf luential'c^mmunity leaders from both local governAnt and 
from conmunity-bafeed organizations with primary concerns for the .economically 

disadvaiiraged^^a^rgely control- the operations and establish priorities 

^^^^^^^^ ' ■ ^ . ' ^ ■ . 

fot local CETA prima sponsors. Accouritability demands placed on CETA'\ ^• 

prime sponsors force them to operate under a basic assumption that the 

•'name of ttie game is jobffi>" With unemployment statistics running high f or * 

adults as well as for youth, the CETA prime sponsor is, by ^lecessity, forced 

to order priorities in the following manner: 

1st priority remedial programs for adults 

2nd priority - remedial programs for youth 

3rd priority - preventive programs for youth 

The. CETA prime sponsor . a a situation where maximum .credit, w be eairie^^ 

through reducing adult unemployment rates in the area, being served. No^"' — 

matter how touch the prime sponsor may care about youth, it is adults, n9t 
youth,* who must receive first priority. In addition to unemployed adults, 
the CETA prime si>onsQr is f^ced daily with demands that some systematic 
help be given to reducing urLmploy^ment among the out-of-school, out-of-work, 
, out-of-skill, and put-of-luck youth currently found in ev^ery large urban. - 
area o'f the nation. Many of these youth are not officially counted in the - 
srtE^tisticf on unemployment because they have indicated no desire to find 

4 

a job. Yet, ^they do exlst| and th^y are of major concern to a wide variety 

of those who influence thelnctions — and the tjnurc-'-^of the CETA prime sponsor. 

V - - * . 
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There is no good way the CETA prime sponsor can, operationally, express 
as great a concern for in-schoolTas must be expressed for out-6f-school 
/youth. ^ ( ' ' 



• the primary adva^age., aciiruils^^^ the local . CET/L prime sponsor for preventive 

efforts al^^d at in-school youth is that', in addition tON^e criterion o'f 

numbers , pf persons put back|.to^.wprk, the prime sponsor also evaluated C 

on the basis of a per^nlt cost criterion . Because preventive, ais oppose4 

to. remedial programs, have an obviously lower per -unit co^t, theV do have 

some appeal. The iljamber one criterion, however, remains jobs ; yhis has ,| 

forced CETA prime sponsors to Adopt a general st^ ^y that calls for conceit- 

I trnf g e: s on Relatively few persons in need of remedial hel^ rather 

_ than spreading t^ir, limited resources across the board inibroad preventive 

efforts. To point out to the CETA^ prime sponsor that the per unit cost' olf 

a given" activity is high will not cause the prime sponsor to change priorities' 

preser>t , ^ . ' ^ , ' . ' 

provided the/effort produces results in terras of jobs for tho^ being served. 



If educators in a given community feel their CETA prime sponsor is not devoting 
enough time to the priorities of the school system, it is important^ that 
such- educators be aware of and reflect on th^se kinds of pressures t^lat 



the CETA prime sponsor must live with on a daily basis. 



Seconds it is important for educators to tecop,nlze why som^ CETA prime 
sponsors may be resentful a b out the YETP requirement that a minimum of 22% 

■ ^ ' ' ■ ; : : 

^ of YETP funds b6 earmarked for ug e as provided for In an LEA/prlme' sponsor 
agreement . There are several bases on which such resentment may be^^^xpressed- 
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^ One lies in the|fact that. CEm manpower couilciis are, to a large degree^ 



>rganlzI^tiot 



controlled by cOmmurtirty-tbased organizations (CgOs) who* like .the s^ool' 
syst^m^ are also eligible to use YETP fuhd*3. The prime sponsor must: pay' 
attention ,.to isuch CBDs and attempt to be helpful to theiti.; .Xs a result, ^ t. 
many prime sponsor^ consider the /^22Z minimum ^ to ah absolute -majimvm^ 
: amour^ of YETP fiinds to be included^u an tEA/prima sponsCrr /agreement-. ^- 

my ■ - ' " • • r, ' ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ 

For several years. now, school systems have been regarded by' C£TA prime sponsors 
as simply one among matfy CBOs ^t-througjj .which CETA funds could ISgafly flow. 

Now they find themselves fac^ with the YEDPA law that require^s a minimum of 

t> - 

22% of their YETP money.be included in tfie LEA/prime sjjonsor agreement. Thi^ 
•has obviously taTcen away some of the flexibility that CETA prime sponsors 

r O' ■ ■ < . 

previously enjo:^d'. While, in the p^st, they could .^enter Into agreements 
with local school districts, they now find themselves in a pos^ion where * 
they must do so. It 3r^ easy to understand why this.may cause some r^^entment 
among CETA prime sponsors. ' 

Another reason why some CETA prime sponsors may well resist using more than 
22% of YETP funds for in-scho<rf, yotith, under the -LEA/prime sponsor agreement, 
'^is that, through th6 variety oT' CBOs in the community, many career awareness, 
exploration, and preparation opportunities are already being made 
available J:o in-school youth. One participant, in a community where only 
22% of YETP funds go into the LEA/prime sponsor agreement, reported that 
if actij/ities of CBOS/ participating in YET'P are coWted, a total of 55% 
of YETP funds arc boin^ us^d for in~schooJL 'youtft. 



It^is. impbrtan^ for educatqrs tcT u^dlrstand that the C^TA prime sponsor 
^jj^jBUList , 6f necessity regard the^ school system as only One of aoiumier of ^ . 
Community resources ^vailabTq for use in* carrying -out the CETA mission • 
^ Furtfier, ln\soine comnwmities^' the school system may well nc^-be^fte giost 

^ ' ' / ^ ' ' . ' ' ■ " • > 

effective organization for i^se by the BETA jiriin^ sponsor. "^fx ^ 



" Thirds some CETX "T^rime sponsors are finding it difficult to dif f eremtiat^ , ,^ 
0^ what YEDPA asks them to. do ^ opposed to What they were doing earlier through ' 
. Title I ^nd Title III of the original CET?^ Legislation . CETA prime sponsors. ^ 
-need clarification on such relationships. Tlley need, even liore, for educators 
,who have not previously Ijeen involvefd in CETA prime sponsor ^r^^tionships 
to know and appreciate , previous CETA efforts on behalf %f yout;ht. In thfe ^ 

■ ■ ' • ' ' v^^x ' ' ■. . ' "-i- 

pasty the ptimatT^-CETA involvement wrth "1^-12 school districts was through 

Title I of the origir^al CETA legislation that was used, and was for the^ 

^'^ 

purpose of providing paid work exi>eriencG t6T CETA eligible (economically 

^ -. ■ . " '/ ■ • . 

^ disadvantaged, ages 16-21) youth to coinpl^ment vocational education coiirses . 
' ^ . • ;^ i . ' ' - a" 

taken by such youth in the schools. This was, of cSurse, a form of- 

cooperative work experience and the arrangements were made with vocational 

education personnel in the schools. SoB^^times such efforts opera t>ed' as 

' an integral part of cooperative work experience programs for academic 
'■ # • . 

credit and. at othpr times they operated without academic credit . In the 

f . ' ^ >- ' . - 

latter case, such efforts were more directed toward prcjyiding basic i^icorae 

V ' ' 

maintenance rt<^r youth who needed money to continue in school; it was basically 

■ ' ■ . ■ . • '^^^ 

a continuation of what was formerly the Neighborhood ^outh Corps program 



operating^ linder 



Not all of CETA prime sponsor past relationships with ^chool districts 
were directly related to vocational 'owuc^ion..^ For example, .school 

\ ' ^ ' y ' . • ■ ; 

districts ^operating^ magnet' schools, CETA officials y-^^esjjig Title I funds, 
could^and did assign |ome^oufch 'enroll^' in such scVtwlS^ to work'part^ time ^ 



^ in the gener^al health field independent of any^pecific vocational skill 
prepa^ratlQ^ courses they might be taking^ iw^^uch a school, * A second ^ 
example could he found in a CfTA ^ontracfc with a'j^BO who provided part-tira^'. 

ft _^ r*^ • _ 

worto expedience programs for CETA eligible in-^school youth to work in th^v^ 
coraijgunity. V ' ' \ 



CETA fund^ have, for some tlme^ been used to provide various kinds of 
sumjner work expedience programs for in-s(ihool economically disadvantaged 
youth- One form%f such \7o^ experiertce is represented' b^ the Summer 

Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY) funded under Title III 

■? * ' ^ 

of CET^iK which concetitrates priraaWy emphasis on supplying participants' with 



jobs (as oppase<| to career exploration experijmce^^during the summer months, 

The second prime example here is the Vocational) Exploration Program (VEP) 

' - i 

conducted, usi^g CETA Title .111 funds, jointly /by NAB and the Human Resources 

\ . • 

Development Institute (IIRDI) bf thejA/L/CIO/ The VEP program is primarily 
^ aimed at providing CETA eligible youth work sb(fiimer work experience programs 
having career exploration, in^ the prJLvate sector as their primjr^ goal. 

Other Title III <JETA youth efforts have included: (a) ttie OIC Career 
IntA n Program; (b)/^youtU work expejienqe programs conducted thorough the 
, National Urban Len^^ue; and (c) 70001-«ti program tailored to meet training. 



and vork experletice requirements fpr out-df-schoo^ economicairy cf^advan<tage<r 



youth in tYie fields of fcs^rketing and nnerchandising. 



e new YEDPA legislation, with its Complicated subparts, must be cleSrly * 

I .■ ' -'^ , , ^] ' - ■ ■ ' . ■ ' ■ 

tinderstood both by educators artd by CETA prime sponsors' ifi relationship 
to such e^liet.CETA efforts ^ described abov^. One w,ay of doing so 
vould Jbi^ tdsjregird the ,YCCIP effort (subpart "2) as similar- i\i nature to^ 
the cooper&t'^e work Experience progr^s c^tried on with vocational 'educators 
during the School year under' the original T;itle I provisions oJ CE^^A. 
If this is don^, ^hen the {summer portion of YCCIP ca^r^be seen as most *^ ^ 
analogODS to th/e SP]^bY effort of CETA in former y^ars.(^ Th^re has actually 



i^een no/ systematic counterpart to the YETP effort duiTng the aoaderalc 
year, but the VEP program, with^ It sr emphasis on career ex;ploration, is * 
a reasonable analogy to summer ;experiences for YETP- eligible youth/^. ^ 

Part of the problem is that fop many educators are u^acqiiainted with ^the _ 
entire CETA law and vrLth pre^io^isfef forts of CETA prime sponsors'; / Pairt" 
of the problem is that CETA prime sponsors have had difficulty relating^ 1^ 
YEDPA provisions with previous operations conducted under other parts -of* 

the CETA lc*gislation, / . 

^ \ , / 

A fourth concern oflCETA prime sponsor personnel is the LEA/prime sponsor 
agreement called for uiiider the YETR portion of YEDPA , There are several 
^ubparts of J^xiA general concern, ea«v-cf which deserves brief mention. 

^Bfo-^^^^^^^ ^° ^° with clarifying exactly what schools j^re belrtg asked 

to do under the .LEA/prime sponsor fagreeirtent It seethed clear to some 

■ ■ >■ . ■• ■ ■/ ^ - ^ ■ ■ • ■ ■ * 

J .1 ^ ^ 



participant ^at , basically, agreement calls for- school^ to: (a) 
• Identify" the CETA-eligible yputh for YETP; (b) creatfar some YETP part-time ' " " 
^obs withih .the sckodl system, f or suchf^uth (c) provide^ wprk site, super^s^rs- 
for tETP part-timfe work experi-dnce effor^ts; ;(d) provide academic^cx^ait for ' 

the YETP expeti^ncfes ; and (e) make periodic reports to ^ the CETA prime sponso^. 

. w ' ■ * ^ * • " 

Ther^j;was considerable doubt es^pressed' about the extent t:o^,vtlf4c^^..ffChooi - 

• . . ^ . * ^ >■ * ' 

personnel understand and are prepared to Accept obligations, such asl ihese^ 



A second sub-concern was expressed regarding the awarding of credit for \ 



YEDPA efforts lir^general and for YETP activities in particular. Partici- 
pants pointed obt that, in the past, where CETA TitJLe I funds were ;ised, 
tihrough arrangements with vocational ediJcators, to provide the work experience 
component of a exonerative work experience -program, in vocational education, 
^o sferious problems ayose with respect to awaiting academic credit. 
Similarly, when CETA Title I funds we/e used to provide work experience ^for 
CETA eligible youth not associated/with vocational education programs, it ' ^ 
has not been typical to even ask for academic credit. Now, under YETP, * : 

the at^rding of academic credit for YETP experiences is ct5nsidered to 
be an essential part of the LEA/prime sponsor agreement. / * 

. . <^ 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that work experience^ 

under YETP, can be awarded for: (a) career exploration; (b) career 

awareness? and for (c) supplementing vocational education classroom 

instruction. In addition, under YCCIP, work experience may be provided 

•primarily for purposes of providing income to youth.. Of thes^ four possible ' 



) 

purposes of work exper^/q{ice» only that which. relates directly. In a 
cooperative vork experience f ashloh' with vocational' educiatlon has clearly 
been ellglKl^ for jacademlc ere In the past. There l8» Indeed, a real 

^. . •■ : ^ ■ • . . ■ 

.question If one requests academic cred;|Lt for such YEDF|^ activities as those 
associated with acquiring good Work' habits » becoming aware of and exploring 
careers, and developing positive attitudes toward the woisk place. While 
of unciuestloned educational releyance as preparation for wprk, the question 
af whether or not such activities are deserving of SQademic creedlt is a legiti- 
mate , one • ^ome would say that prodding ^H^^Hc credit for such activities' 
^would be analogous to providing acaii^emdc^tredlt^for career counseling — and 
f €jw wouldN^think of doipg that I 

A third serious sub-concern expressed by CETA prime f^ohsor personnel h^d 
to do with .the relative emphasis on ^'transition services" f or/ all ystudents 
as op|pbsed ^o "career employment expei-lences" for CETA-eligible«j etfonomically 
disadvantaged youth. ; There seemed to be a strong feeling,- among partici- 
pants' from CETA prime sponsor organi^sations, that ^the prlftkrv emphasis 
must b% on "career employment experiences" tor economically disadvantaged 
youth. Several expressed Opinions that , if school? districts attempt to 
^\ate any kind of major emphasip on transition services^ for all in-scho61 
youth, ages i6"2fl, it will be hJjfghly resisted by CETA prime sponsors — in 
spite of the fact that it is aSlpwable under the YETP provisions. 



Objections to^^a^J^transi^on] services" ei^t^is, on the -part of CETA prime 
spbnsor persons, center<?d around' two things. First, they\fGGl strongly 



that the primary emphasis the entire CETA operation must he on econpmlcally 
disadvantaged person?, not 6n all In-school "youth. Second, they feeX equally 
Strongly' about the lack of clear accountability measures available for 
evaiiuiting the effectiveness and the effect of vhat, in the YETP rules 
and regulations, are referred to as "transition services.". It is vitally 
important that education personnel responsible for negotiating LEA/prltae 

sponsor agreements under YETP' understand these prime sponsor concerns. 

•'*»'. 

^ the need fot . 

Finally^ d fifth concern of CETA prime sponsor personnel is / school 

to " '. ^ 

districts/understand the potential contributions YEDPA holds for affecting 

^ positive educational change . They are fearful that educators may be 

*^ ■ • > 

expecting some things from YEDPA that cannot be delivered while, at the . 

same time, failing to look realistically at what YEDP^y could do in a 

positive fashion. 

.V ^ 

The single greatest contribution CETA prime sponsor personnel see their 
efforts making to education change is through the demonstration of effective 
new approaches Cor meeting the educational and car(Ber preparation ne^ds 
of economically disadvantaged youth. By concentrating largar stams' Of money 
jbn devising new yays of meeting the previously unmet needs of economically 
disadvantaged youth, they feel strongly they may be uncovering some new' 
methods And procedures that, in future years, may well be adopted by the 
educat><^ system for all youth. Their numerous experiences with school 
dropouts have convinced them that educational change is needed if such youth 
are to rem'ain^in high pchool until. graduation. The CETA effort in general 
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and the YEDPA effort In particular allow such tiW models to be developed 
either ae extensions of the regular school offerl^igs or^ of ten» a9 some £otm ' 
of alternative educational programs. / . ^ 

A second Contribution that YEDPA Is seen ^s making tQ education can be 
pic^red as supplementing currently existing , Efforts of school systems; I.e., 
not necessarily doing things differently, but simply doing more* A good 
case In point' Is seen In YEDPA efforts to cut the counselor/pupil ration from, 
8ay> 1:500 to 1:50 — or even as low as 1:^0. A second example might be 
provision, through CETA, of a computerize career Information system 

available to all high school students and paid for from ^ETP funds* 

* ■ ■ . ^ ■ ^ ■ . , • , 

A> third possible contribution to Improving the education system can be made 
by CETA prime sponsor personnel by serving' as consultants to educat^ors. Such 
consultation ifiay help educa^tors to discover more effective ways of using 
community resources and of reachlnjg the "hard to reach" economically dis- 
advantaged youth who, in many school systems, are currently not being well ^ 
served. Several expressed this possibility by pointing out that, while ' 
the YEDPA legislation mandates that CETA prime sponsors must consult with 
educators, it does not mandate that educators should consult with CETA prime 
sponsors? CETA prime Sponsors move in different circles of influence than 
do typical educators including, for example, contacts With such key and 
Influentiajl groups as: (a) National Association of Coiintiest^b) U.S. 
Conference of Mayors; (c) National League of Cities; and (^)Wational Governor's 
Conference. Their contacts with such groups,- and with the many community-bajled 
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organizations assbclated with them, could represent a valuable resource for^ 
educators interested in community cqllaborative efforts In career education. 
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In shorty CETA prime sponsor representatives were expressing concerns 
that: (a) too many educators tfre complaining about the alternative educa- 
tion ayatems being championed by CETA rather than looking to auch syatema 
ad' ideas for positive educational change; ' (b) 'tooTmany educators are resisting 
CETA efforts to supplement the resources ^of educators and. Instead, are 
Isolating themselves too much from the broader community; and (c) too* 
many educators lire failing to take advantage of the expertise of CETA 
prime sponsor personnel In serving as resource consultants for school • 
^a^atenis concerned with finding new and better ways of meeting the needs 
of economlcaJ.ly disadvantaged persons. Certainly, It, would ieeem that 
educators should llsi^^, and respond appropciateljT, to these kinds of 



concerns < 



It has not been the purpose of this section to. In effect, ask educator^ 
to "give In" to the kinds of CETA prime sponsor concerns outlined here. 
Rather, the assumption has beenthat the art of compromise, so essential 
to making^ood LEA/prime sponsor agreements, demarrds that both parties 
begin by developing a mutual basic understanding of and respect for the 
thoughts of the other. We have attempted here to present such concerns ^ 
from the standpoint of the CETA prime sponsor. Near the end of this mono- 
graph, an attempt will be made to present some of the basic concerns 
educators face with respect to the YEDPA legislation. 

r 

With this background, we turn now to descriptions of current YIEP and YETP 
efforts as reported by participants in these mini-conferences. 
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Peacrlptloaa of Youth Incentive Entitlement Prbjefcts (YIEP) 

It will be recalled, from our earlier dlscusslojc^Jof YBDPA, that YIEP 

la beat vlewedl aa a maseilve experiment aimed at determining the effect of i« • 

providing part-time work experience to high risk potential dropouts that 

vill encourage them to remain in high school until graduation. A^secoM 

purpose of this "experiment" is to test the efficacy of prpvldlng similar 

rewards to economically disadvantaged youth » ages 16-19, who have already. 

dropped out of high school to return and obtain a high school diploma* 

Being ^ 

/ an experimental project, YIEP has operated by investing a relatively large 

number of dollars in a relatively fey sites. The majority of YIEP funds 
has been Invested in what DOL has termed "Tier I" sites with smaller amounts 
designated for "Tier II" sites, t^hen DOL was asked to send representatives ^ 
to the 1977-78 fe£nl-conf erences. It elected, for one of the mini-conferences, 
to limit attendance to persons actively engaged in Tier I yiEP operations. ], 
As a result, fairly detailed descriptions of some Tier 1 YIEP efforts 
were collected. It is the purpose of this section to summarize YIEP 

efforts in those sites represented at the mini-conference in which in which 

» 

they were involved. 

■ . ^ • . ' y 

King Snohomish Manpower Consortium—Seattle^ Washington . Composed of* , ./ 

V _ 

nine local governments, this consortium has been in existence for a number 

.of years. Its primary purpose has been to play a planning/control/moriltorlng 

efforts that 

function for manpower efforts in the Greater Seattle area — / have inciuded 
manpower studies, l^en the YEDPA legislation !was enacted into law, the 
consortium decided to apply for a YIEP entitlement program grant primarily 
because the YIEP effort seemed similar, in many ways, to what the consortium 



/ 
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had been attempting to do all along. Because of the, nine local Qovernments 
Involved^ this consortium effort covers a full two county area involving 
rural and suburban areas as well as/ Seattle itself. In all, it Includes 
32 public school districts and fiye coiranunity college districts. 



Within this areal, the consortium identified a total of 10,000 youth, agi^a 
^IjS'dv, .Jfho met the legal requirements for participation in YIEF. Of 1|;h6se 
eligible youth, the breakdown was as follows: 

(a) 1,400 are being served by YETP 

(b) 2,000 are being served by SPEDY Cthe Summer Title III CETA program) 

(c) 1,500 youth were identified who did not want to participate 

(d) 5,100 (approximately) are to be served in this YIEP effort 
(with about 2,000 slots available for the academic year and 
the rergsinder combined with SEEDY in a summer only program) 

The YIEP entitlement grant received by the consortium was $11.8 million 

for it's first full year of operation. TJie i^ex^ess of this Effort provided 

an unusual opportunity to identify a series of practical problems which 

others may find themselves facing. It was fortunate to be able, to capture 

the basic nature of such problems at this time, i.e., it seems certain . 

that, before long, each will be solved and the kind of description provided 

here would be impossible to provide. , ^ / ^ - 

\ , ■ * 

One pract4.cal problem was associated with the obvious need to move into 
action quickly. With 32 school districts involved, it was necessary to 
work out agreements with all 32 simultaneously — a far .dif f(|rent problem than 
Is faced- in a YETP LEA/prime i^ponsor agreeraent involving only one prime 
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sponsor and one school dls^lct/ :i^is situation has limited initial efforts 
1.argely to (a) . attempts ito-^ii^ove and expand school-bashed guidance efforts, 
and (b) development^^/^ the required pS^t-tlioe work. experience slots, through 
sub-contracts with CBOs, In^e private sectot- (about loi of such slots) 
Vhlle devoting much effort to-tho development of similar slots in the public 
sectorv The T*ed to develop a comp.rehensive set. of support services Is 
6bvlous, but Is not something that. ca"h be accomplished Instantly* * 

A second practlc^rl^problem- was encountered when attempts were mad6t^ 
^encourage 6ut*-of-Bt:hool youth to participate* Two things happened here/ 
(a) many out-af -school youth were apparently not motivated by the offer 
of only $43 per week payment for their part-time jobs (i^*., tiley had. made 
better .accon^djtio\is fpr themselves) and <b) the public schools had 
problems figuring ou^ what to do with a school dropout who^ say, elected 
to return to the 11th grade in February. Hihere does that dropout fit? 
How can she/he be expected to catch up with the rest of the class? The 
school systems were unprepared to offer a full scale alternative ^ducation 
program to school dropouts and the commujaity colleges were fuil. Some 
help on this problem was received ^rom mobile <GED teachers employed ^y 
community colleges, buftithis cannot be a long-run solution. 

A thj.rd practical problem was encountered when the qtie^;>iojK^ monthly report 
to be submitted, by each of the 32 school districts was considered. In the 
first place, ^nly $25,000 was available for use in. obtaining such reports. 
In the second place, school districts fountf it difficult to mdet the YIEP 



i 



requirement that they certify whether the YIEP participant was meeting 
the •Vnlnlmal VAcademlc and attendance requirements of -the School dlistrlct." 

(s ■ . ' Y ^ _ • 

Not many public school districts had estabflshed such fgrmal "minimum 



requirements," In the third place. In order to meet, the YIEP research 

' • . . / ; 

^requirements, school records of^YIEP part^clp^ts had. to be;^exarained||>^hlch 
resulted In questions regarding possibly violations of privacy laws. 

From the school system s side, it has been difficult for them to see exactly 
where the YIEP effort fits into the career education/vocational education/ 

work study efforts already established in the sjchool system. Further, to. do 

. . . /' 

all that YIEP asks deafands that the role and functions of school counselors 
be changed, thus raising questions regarding the educational justification . 

■ ^ ' • ■ \ 

for doing so. Fj^ally, school systems must be concerned about how the YIEP 

✓ 

emphasis on public service job slots, fits in with the* school system's' 
already established patterns of working with the private sectot. 

In spite of these problems, the consortium YIEP effort is operating effective- 

V 

ly and appears to hold high potential for meeting its goals established for 
this, its first year of operation. The long years of professional manpower^ 
experience represented in the consortium itself, coupled with good educa- 
tional cooperation and sincere community commitment to YIEP-eligible youth, 
make it appear likely that the kinds of practical problems outlined here 
will be resolved. It is the nature of the genex^l problems — not^ the fact that 
they-ioccurred in this project — that is important to emphasize here. 
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Petrolt^ Michigan . The YIEP enjfcitl^ent grant In Detroit was obtained 
by the Manpower^DeB^^ of Detroit who^- ln turn^ subcontracted* . 

^«ntire^"TP«T operation toNthe Detroit public school system. Like most 



\ 

oth^r major urban areas, Detijplt public schools curirently enroll* a large 
number of youth who are eligible. for participation in'YiEP, ^Thus, the 
initial effort 6f t>ls YIEP project has been limited to 15,000 in-school, 
YIEP-ellglble youth.^ ^ 

The availability of an Initial YfEP grant of ^ $9 million ^(covering only 

part of a full year's operation), has enablied the Det^rolt public schools 

7 ■ . 

to retain many teachjsrs who otherx^ise would have* been dropped from the 
teaching ranks because of lack of funds^ *Such'^teachers are actively^ 
engaged in provi^tpg intensive educational services to participating YIEP 
youth. ^ .f 

. . ■ ■ ' ■ : ■■ . 

The YIEP effqrt fits very well into the master plan for educational reform 
adopted about a year ago by the Detroit public schools • In a very real 
^erise, YIEP is viewed in iDetroit as a way of implementing what the Detroit 
school system had' already decided it wanted to do in terras of meeting needs 
•of YIEP-eligible youth. Thus, the Detroit publi6^chools have been able to 
handle almost the entire YIEP effort by themselves. The only significant 
function that the CETA prime sponsor performs is processing the payroll 
for participating youth in connection with the part-time jobs provided under 
YIEP. 

Because of the very powerful influence of organized labor in the Detroit 



area, it was necessary for the YIEP wark experience slots to be developed 



pri!narlly in th6 pulllc s^erviQe,^ rather than in tlje private, sector of 
the Detroit economy. As an operation' run by the schools themselves^ there 
have beeh no problems encountered in terms'* of the academic credit question 

V . ^ . , ' . ■ ^ . • ^ ' 

nor In terms of reporting mechanisms.' YIEP, to ndate, has effecti"^ely func- 
tioned simply by being absorbed as an integral part of the totaf of ferings 
of the Detroit public scl^ol system, ^, ^ . ' 

Boston, Massa<ihusett*s, Impl^m^ted by a CETA prime sponsor, this YIEF^ . 
effprt is already operational. With $23 million available for use through 
FY 79, the program is expected to serve 5^450 YIEP-eligible youth during 
the school year and, supplemented by SPEDY funds,,about 6,100 during the^ 
summer months. Of theses approximately 75% will be in-school youth from 



eleht 



four of the eight Boston school districts ^nd 25% will be YIEP-eligible, 
• out-of "-school youth.rf^ Out of 12,000 expected job sites, there are between 
5,000-6,000 confirmed* for use in Y^P now. There are, by conservative 
estimates, about 8,000 YIEP-eligible youth in the atea served at any given 
time, with about 10,000-12,000 during the entire 18-mo.nth period of this 
YIEP projects 

In Boston, YIEP operates from a very centralized system with all support 
services supplied by tKe prime sponsor — services that include c6unseling, , 
job development, occupational information, and others. The ^stcm works 
something like this: . 

a. Youth learn about YIEP through the Boston YES program; 4( 

b. Youth can go to any of 75 places for initial application; 
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c. • After applying, eligible youtyspend four ffe six Weeks with an v 
^l^tak^ counselor who assists ihe youth with perform^ice and skills 

In form compJLet Ion; <\ /; ^ 

d. Yoi»th pro f lies ^re then, matched with jotfs undei; subcontract with the 
Boston Employment Service and a youth/ job match Is made; 

e; An Employment Education Development Plan (EEDP) is developed ^or "each 
YIEP participant that 'provides conditions for both the youth and for 
the work site supervisor to fol^low. . ' 

Of th^ total YIEP participants in this effort, Boston expects ^bcJUt 20% 
to^e placed in the private sectat, 40% in^ the non-profit sector, and,AO%, 
in government settings. Usiijg Titlfe 6B CETA funds as part of tlte prime 
sponsor "match" ^or this YIEP ef^ottj 220 counseloi^ have been employied ^ 
to^erve YlkP youth on a 1:25 ratio. ^^While ^hesi couns^lo^a are ^|\lm|lly 
qualified, each is supervised, on a 1:10 ratio, by a "case manager" — a 
^professional counselor paid by YIEP ^unds. Each counselor^ is expected 
to spend about one hour per week wiS* each TflEP youth. It is this low 
counselor/enrolee ration that has really sold 1JIEP in Boston. 



lie the Boston school system ha^^o f i^ianciell participation in ^e YIEP 
program, they do h^Ve active involvement in terms of helping to publicize 
the prdgram, assisting with the intake procedure, monitoring YIEP par- 
ticipants, and working with others on job development. In 11 of t^ 
participating Boston schools, Boston "YES" workers, paid by the Employment 
Service, are, in the schdols. In a very <real way, this represents a kind,^ 
of subsidy to the schools. Nine Catholic higK^chools in Boston are also 



■ ■ • ■ : .,■-■./. • ^ . 
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.Involved In^thls very arobltloua effort. All opei?ations are closely ^ 
aonltored by the CETA prime' sponsdr who Is ln'<;harge of thtTwhole Yll^y f ' ^ 

Sostoa effort. • 

- ■ ■ . ' * » , ■ . 

^: Cincinnat i > Ohlo l Like Detroit, the Cincinnati YIEP. effort Is operated' 

under a subcontract with the public school system. Under thlp $15 million. 

■ . ' ' , f - . 

contract covering Jjiri 18-inonth period^ the Cincinnati- public schools' will 

operate a TflEP program for 2,500 In-school youth while, at the same time, 
providing for. AOO out-bf-school ^uth through a separate subcontract ' 
between the school system and the Conclnnatl Citizens Committee on Youfh / 
(COY). ^ 1 

<^ 

" ■ ' ' ' ^* 

The YIEF application effort was undertaken by an advisory board' of dlrcn>toufl 

. 1 * ^ 

\ pilt together by thfe City Manager and the Superintendent .Schools. It 
Includes representatives f roinh such organizations as the COY, the. United 
Way, Chamber of Coramerce, and AFL/CIO. ^The Advisory Bo^d is headed by ' 
the Dr^ctor of guidance the Cinc^nnat;L public school system. ' 

■ - * ♦ • s . ; * i ' ' 

Under this^ YlfeP plan, there is one YIEP coord Inafet^^ for each 60^ participating 

youth charged with developing appropflat^ work sites arid for maintaining'^ 



close coritact with youth, their teachers, and their principals. In addition, 
using the YIER funds, they have a counselor /YIEP participant ration of 1:50 
ln\ addition to the regular counseling services already providedHy the 
school system. * . ' * 

The entire YIEP effort in Clncilinnti/is best characterized as an indivj^ilized 
program <wit)i alf^udent- services available to each participant , 



Relatively greatdt attention is being pfild |^ developing favorable vork ) 
attitudefli in participants In providing specific vocat!^oxiial sKilla.* 

Similarly 9 In' this YIEP effort, the* ^ducat Anal expe^j^oce ^ch youth 
recelyes is fudged as more important t;han h:i^/her work experience, l^t \ 
represents su school systeia^wide effort to provide the kinds of added services 
attention, and help needed to provide true" equiy in education for a really 
needy youth enrolled in the high schools of Cincinnati. Without YIEP, 



many of these youth are seen as persons vho' would have^^en forced to 
leave the school system prior to graduation with no good preparation for 
work. . ! * * . ^ . 

( ■ ■ -* . _ ■ ' ' i 

Baltirobre » Maryland > Like Boston, tfbe' Baltimore YIEP effort is headed by 
a CETA prime sp^sor. In addition Co the $23 tnillion of YIEP funds 

recistived; approximately $7 million from CETA Title VI and SiPEDY are used/ 

• '..Ik . ' • ' ■ 

in the Baltimore YIEP effort. Over an 18-moath period, this project will 

^ ' ' ' ^ — • -/^ ■ : 

serve a total of 10,600 youth with 8,843 sl6ts available at any given time, 
eft these, approximately 1,900 slots are reserved f or -out-of-schooy^yoUth 
xreturning to high school while the remainder are in-school youth. AloO t 
similar to ISgston is the fact that the, Baltira(fre YXEP project found it 
^necessary to limit itscif to only a por^tion of Baltimore C?lfy in spite of \ 
, the fact the CETA^ p rime sponsor area cover? five counties as* well as all 
of Baltimore itself. . ' 

Of the approximately 9^000 job slots developed, about 50% ar^ in the public 
sector, about 20% in the private sector » and the refnainder in non-profit - ] 
agencies. Unlike some other YIEP sites,. Baltimore^ is 'co^LintinB heavily on 



persons <it the Job sites to screen you ttNf or YIEP eligibilityr-a "function that 

saves undue reliance on school counselors. School counselors ente^ in only ^i- 

•I ^ ■ . ' 

' , y ^ ■ 

when, this Is'^not possible. As ,a result,, many YIEP ^)articlpants find jobs / 

» '\ ' ' - . ■ ' • ' " , . ' • • 

close, to their homes. .Screening for private sector jobs Is done thrbugh v 

to job fair with private sector representatives allowed to "cream" youth 

cfor the private sector slots. ' ^ ^ ' ^ 



A very .unique featur^ of the B^ltimore^YI^P effort Is their prc^edur;e for 



screenli)g and'fteefcitig needs of out-of-school youth. »The system works like 

\ ' ' ^ ' 1 

this: - ^ ' . 

A- for youth reading below 5th grade level: / ^ \ 

* • ^ ... ^ - * . ft- - 

,1. Option "A": They can enroll in a special new public schopl for - 

^ youth ^th severe reading disabilities.. At this new school, 200 

of^'Se 300 slots^'have been reserved, for YIEP participants.. Acad^ic 

- -■ ' ■ ■■■ 

credit is given. , • , . 

- V ^ • ■ ' 

•2. Option "B": Up to 50 YIEP youth can participate In a $150,000 

' . . } ' . ■ • ^ / - ' . 

LEAA-funded program operated by C^Os in Baltimore. No 'academic ^ 

' - ' r V • - • - ,-.7 ^ 

w . - ■ a 

credit is received for this program. v , * ^. 

'B: For youth reading at the 5th-8th grade level: • ' " - . 

" ' ■ ' " , 1' 

1. Option "Ax\* They can tend one of four area voqational high 

^ schools xs^hich are being kept open, with YIEP funds from^ 3:30-7:30 p 

to servo 600 YIEP. youth. With both acaderai^^'and vocational teachers 

involved, ' this program can lead to a high school diploma.- ' 



' 2. ^tlon*H":« They can a|: tend the Harbor City Learning Ptograra, 
an alternative schoi^L prbgram jointly sJftfed by prime sponsor 
persons and ^^ca tor is from the g^Jipol system^ Uplng six Qccupa- 
* tlonal clusters, this program alternates classroom InstruCitlon 
with on-^thd-job activities in two-week cycles. This highly . 
indi^ridua^ curriculum can produce Mgh schoo^^radu^ea In 
two years even. for those who neve^r attended high school, . . « > 
C, Fot youth reading at the 8th grade level o%higher: ^ 

1. Option "A": A GED program (funded' by YIEP) is Tun by the public 

scho6l system for 2A0 YIEP youth. 

• ' *'■..'- 

2. Option "B^: YIEP youtb^an attend the Middle College prograiT'opf 
with the CoiTunux^ity College of lialtfmore. 'niis program provides V 
both a GED and an AA degree in two years in oceanography or 
marine science: Of AOO available slots, 200 are reserved for 




YIEP youth and 200 for YETP Ibuth. ' ^ ^ 

■ ■: ■ 

The Baltimore YIEP program requires a^ 80% attendaace rate and a "60" ""x^ 

^.r - , • ■ . " 'A 

academic average fot youth who participate; YI^P funds are available to ' 
pay or all needed supportive services. The school system and the prime ^ 
sponsor are working very closely together on this YIEP project. No major 
problems are^secn. 

In summary, the five Tier I YIEP programs described i^re can be seen to 
Include ^^proximately 30,000 in-school and 3,600 out-of-^scfhool youth at 



a 




cost, exclusive ofrcthor CR'^^^ijfuds u»ed in Boston anJ Hal timore , 
$81.8 million. Four of the five are concentrated in urban areas 



and one trovers suburban and r^al areas as well as a major city. Of the 
fiye> three are being oporated by CETA prime sponsors or community groups 
close^r^^^associate^ with a CETA prime sjionsor while two are being conducted 
by public school systems. The ones run di rectly by CETA^ prime sponsors 
(Boston and Baltimore) have by far the largest amount of funds per YIE2P * 
enrollee and, in addition, have found ways of supplementing YIEP' funds 
with o^ir kinds of^ CETA dollars; The two run by public school systems 
seem to be concentrating relatively more on improving>, educational ^ferings 
for YIEP youth whereas those operated by prime sponsors pay relatively 
more attention to the kinds of job slots created under YIEP. The contrast 
in approach, philosopliical commitment and concern, and resources available 
for tphesevvarious YIEP efforts is conniderable . Certainly, as a research 

; . ■ ' ^ ^ 

effort, it shoujcd produce some very valuable data. The one thin^ that 
these five YIEP projects appear to have in common is their desire and 
actions aimed at improving the quality of^ educational experiences for 
YIEP youth related to attaining the^'^'goi^^ of education as preparltlon ^or 
work. ^ • - 

Problems Enc ountered in Earl y YETP Efforts . ' 

No attempt was made to collect case examples of YETP effort^ for purposes 
of contrast with the YIKP efforts described above. Participants in the 
YETP mini-conference appeared more interested in sharing experiences 
regarding common problems the>^'wero encountering ^han, in giving detailed 
descriptions of their individual Yl-TP efforts"^ Thus, it is a summary of^ 
such problems with whicli this sec^tion is conc|ert\r'd ^ 
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Problem 1: Encouraging educators to emphasize and value the goal of . 
education as preparation for vork > Several YETP parti clpant;s perceived 
educators* resistance^ , with respect to YETP implementation in school 



settings, coming from. two perspectives: (a) resistance to a positiye approach 
toward helping youtfi solve education/work'relatlonship problems; and (b) 
resistance to paying special attention to the needs of YETP youth. Both 
problems were illustrated in^ports of YETP youth whose part-'time jobs 
were as teacher aides in the school system. While the specific teachers' 
to whom such youth were assigned appeared to be working positively with ^ 
them, other teachers were reported to be dovmplaying the importance of 
contributions being made by YETP youth in their teacher aid assignments. 
This was seen, in part, as due to an attitude that the work these students 
was doing v/as sacandary in importance to their arcademic studies — thus 
denying so-.e sLu^^nts the positive reinforcement such work will hopefully 
provide. In part, somq felt this v;as due simply to the fact^hat some 
teachers appear to be thrcatoncc^ by the jiossibilaty 'that , if enough 
r ".^ teacher aids are employed, perhaps the school system won* t need as many 

regular teachers. The overriding concern, "hov/ever, was that some teachers ,\ 
by not valuing the work YETP-^ youth itVe'^doin^, as teacher aids, are makin'g 
negative,, rather than positive, contributions to helping "such youth value • ' 
work and themst»lves fis workers, . ' 

The same^^ prol>lcm wa-s seen as existing among some, school counseloTS. In 
part, participant?; identified the probletii ^as an apparent lack of interest 
or concern on the pari oi r.opio Y.o.uivri colors for YKTr-ol ii;ib J e youth/ 
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HepcTtedly, it was, in effect, almost a disbelief that YETP efforts could 
possibly succeed with such youth when educators had de^nstrated con- 
vincingly that not much could be done* \7lien special efforts were made, 
through YETP, to improve the quality of counseling services ' (for example, 
through Introducing such added fe^ftures eis a computerized occupational 
information system and exp^ded career exploration of^orCunltles) sdme 
counselors appeared to feel threatened,"^ ' , 

The general problejn ld(?ntif ie'd was clearly an attitudinal one that saw some 
educators being pXcoived by CETA personnel as: Ca) resistant to emphasizing 
the goal of education as preparation for^ork (b). less interested in YETP-^ 
'eligible youth than in other youth with whom- they worked; and (c) threatened 

by attempts to supplenient what th|J? had{^.reviously done with new and ' 

yi ' 

e:jipanded servicos for YETP-eligible youth . Such negative, attitudes do ' * 
not suddently dls3p];j)ear if directions come to educators from top admlnis-' 

/tratlve leaders in the school system that they are to cooperate in a YETP 
effort. Community pressures may often have to be put on top administrative 
leaders in education to get then) to act. Changing teachers and counselors, 

however, is going to take time as v;ell as creative, i^iew strategies • Attitude 
change doesn*t occur quickly. 

Problem 2: Prov idlny^ academic cre dit fo^YETP experiences > The experiences 
of seminar participants differed widely with respect to gaining academic 
credit for YETP participation. Some were having no problems of any kind 
while others l:-:vo not yet soiip.ht arademlc credit. Still others were finding 
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It possible to gain academic credit for some kinds of YETP experiences 
but not for cithers* The most obvious problems being encountered in this 

area will be summarized here. ' , ' ' ' ' 

'■("'' ^ . ' ' ' 

■ ■■ ■ < ' • ■ 

One problem in this area is that not nearly all school districts now being 

■' . ^ ' 

asked to participate in YETP have prior experience in granting academic 

credit for work experience. Some school districts, in the past, had 

est;ablished prt)cedures for granting academic qjr^dit for work experience, 

carried out as a regular part of vocational education. These districts 

seemed to be having little trouble arranging academic credit for YETP 

participants. To those schools who had no prior experience in granting 

academic credit for work experience > the challenge to change in this 

direction was sometimes difficult to meet. ' 

A second practical subproblcm here is that, in the past, Ls r'tle I 
programs often operated in secondary school settings under arrangements 
where no academic credit was offered for participating youth. Questions 
were raised rc^ardlne.the probable ne^^ative reactions of CETA. Title, I youth 
if academic credit #or work experience is offered to YETP youth. Apparently, 
at the school district and local CETA office levels, there ^till is much 



to \rA done in making clear distinctions betv/een: (a) academic credit 

.1/ 

offered as part of a cooperative work experience program :i vocational 

.. . \ 

education; Academic credit offered for CETA Title I youth whose part— time 

I . ' ' ft 

jobs are unrelated to their academic programs ; and (c) academic credit 

offcr(>d for career ex^orat Ion work experience under YETP. To manyj' 



"wortc experience" Iseems to be a generic term. There is an obvious need 
to differentiate the various kinds of woiMc experience involved here. 

A third subproblem was seen in those school districts where distinctions 
are being drawn between giving elective^ ^cademic credit for work experience 
but not academic credit that counts toward minimal high school graduation 



requirements. The distinction is clear to professional educators, buft 
apparently well understood by some CETA personnel involved in YETP 



activities. The criteria used by local school boards to determine 
vhether credit given for a given educational activity should count toward 
graduation or should, instead, count as "elective" credit, are often unclear 
Differences between Ic^al school boards are great. The above problems are 
bound to create J^.ome confusion in negotiating LEA/prime sponsor agreements 
on matters related to academic crod ? ^ 

Problem 3: Involving the pr iv sector in YETP . The YETP effort, unlike 
other par^s of the YEDPA legislation, places high priority on helping youth 
'engage in career exploration which, ds the YEDPA^law itself states, in 
Secti(&n 346(10) (1) , "will improve .their ability to make career decisionL 
and which will provide them with basic work skills needed for regular 
employment not subsidized under this in~sl:hool program." Since many 
youth will eventually work private, -ra44ier tharj the public sector, 

it is imperative that YETl^ efforts involve career c^scploration for YETP 
youth in the private £;eclor. Several subproblems^were -raised by participant 



One dubproblem Is the fact that, und^r CETA, the STIP (Skill Training 

Improvement Program) Is "Already in existence. This CETA program allows 

■ r ' ' ' ■ i - ■ 

employers to be djlrectly involved in the selection of^ trainess^ and- In the 

actual training of persons to fill the immediate nfeeds of private industry. 

When employers see "jfETP efforts to involve them in what Is ^obvi^sly a 

long-term developmental effort that may o:^ may not ever produce persons for 

their particular industry, it is easy to understand why the YETP option*. 

.appears less attractive than the STEP option to many emplpye^. The task 

is to convince vindustry that the developmental YETP\ ef fqrt will result 

In a better potential pool of employees for industry. 

A second subprobleia raised by parjficipants had to do with perceived problenls^ 
YEJP career exploration efforts in the private sector may have in gaining 
the cooperation and support of organized labor. If organized labor views 
YETP as either (a) threatening to displace some adult employed workers; 
or Cb) exploiting youth, it is sure to resi§t. - Some participants reported 

) 7 \ 

-this to be fio problem in their communities/, but others emphasized it as 
a factor which may well pjrevGnt the kinds of varied involvement of the ' 
private sector that YETP seeks. The sol^ition suggested!-^y participants 
was to seek the active involvement and consijjj^ation of representatives 
from organized labor on a continuing basis in YETP operations. It is 
understanda le that orga.nizcd labor may itbject to activities in which 
their advice and operational assistance isn't sought. 

A t^t^ird SiAi^roblcni idontif ieci was one that involves working with only 
a portion of Ake private sector in a given community. Realistically, some 



elements of .the , private sector, like some elements of the education, system, 
are sure to resist and resent YETP operations. It Vas the W^ng of 
participants that prior CETA programs, such as the VEP effort described 
earlier, will be helpful in gaining support and understanding from the 
private sector. From a practical standpoint, participants urged others 
involved in YETP to concentrate their efforts on those industries most 
susceptible to working positively with school systems and CETA prime sponsors 
on YETP programs rather than attempting, to cover the entire ^ivate 
sector. The advice was "go with the winners!" 

In the long run, participants saw the success of YETP'programs directly 
related to the successful implementation of comprehensive career education 
efforts in the participating school districts and in the communities where 
they are- locate*S. At the same time, it was recognized that the full 
implement at iori^of career education efforts is still to be att^it^^ in marty, 
many communities. It will nol^ be quick nor will it be easy. 

Examples of VJays in ^ihic h YEIT Prorams are Supplementing Educati onal 

. ■ ■ ^ / ■ 

Opportunxtres ; • . " 

One of the underlying premises o? .the YETP portion- of the YEDPA, legislate 
is that YETP funds arc to be used to supplement, but not supplant, efforts 
already being" made by school districts in preparing youth for work. Several 
examples of ways in which this philosophical premise is being converted 
into operational reality were provided by seminar participants. 

\n Cincinnati. Ohio, because of the extensive YTEP effort at \hc senior high 
school level, YETP funds arc being used exclusively for career awareness/ 



exploratorjt^rogjrams for 14 and 15 year ol^s. The YEDPA law that makes 
this kind of use of YETP funds possible for use with 14 and 15 year olds 
has not yet been> applied in many other communities. The Cincinnati example 
Is well worth/examining. - " . . 

In Wilmington, Delaware, YETP funds aire being used to supplement regular ^ 
offerings in a county vocational school through providing 120 in-school 
and 80 out-of-school YETF-eligible- youth with: (a)^ business/labor/industry 
resource persons for classroom discussion of careers; (b) special career 
exploration opportunities in six occupational clusters; and (c) special 
efforts to show YETP youth the necessity of academic skills as preparation 
for work. All of this is in addition to everything^ the vocational school 
was previously doing. 

In Houston, Texas, YETP funds , supplemented by special funds from t^ie Houston 
Independent School District,^ have been used to established a "YETP Career 
^Edu^catlon Center'* for 200 YETP youth participants as an a !i Lerriative school. 
The exten o vl ich i ie YETP funds resulted in adding to edu«tional _ 
resources th^it would otherwise be available to YETP youth can be seen in 
comparison figures such as these: * 



Cate gory R egular HISP Students YETP Career Ed Center 



1. Teacher /pupil ratio ^ 1:30 » 1:17 

2. Counselor/pupil ratio 1:500 1:35 (in-school youth) 

1:10 (out-of -school youth) 

3. Per pupil cost $1,100 $3,000 



In addition,, the school district has aligned three full-time consultants 
to the YETP Career Education Center for purposes of providing staff 
development to teachers and counselors working at that Center. 

In Humboldt County, California, YETP participants are provided vil;h both 
special career counselors and with a wide variety of quality work exper^.enca 
at -^fisl^ea, that are not available to regular students in the school systems. 

Regular classroom teachers have not, as yet, been much involved in the 

— > . * * 

YETP effort^tut plans are being made to expand YETP efforts to include 

staff developm&nt for regular academic teachers of YETP youth. 

■ y ■ ■ V , 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, YETP funds have been used to install a 
computerized career ^Piformation center in one high school that is made 
available for us'c by all students. In addition, YETP funds are being used 
to 'help 60 YETP youth greatly expand their opportunities in career explora- 
tion as a basis for making better career decisions. These activities have 
added considerably to the effectiveness of the career guidance and counseling 
services afforded youth. 

In Kertosha, V/isconsin, YETP funds have been used Jo expand ^work experience 
programs having ^ primary Cpal of career exploration for YETP youth while, 
at the same time, paying youth for participating in such experiences. In 
addition, Kenosha is actively involved in finding ways -of combining various 
•kinds of federal funds, from a wide variety of sources, witli those of the 
education'^s^stcm, by providing a comprehensive career education emphasis in 



a new high school that if. to he built soon. 



J 



With these examples, rbe, question was raised whether or not "regular" 
students tended to re^st the^e special efforts to provide, for YETP youths 
,^ the kluds of help all h|.gh school students feel is ne^^ded. In general . 
partic^ants reported no such feelings of resentment existing In the early 
stages of YETP implementation. At the same time, they were cognizant of the 
possibility and seemed to f^el this is a problem they will likely face in 
^ thie^near future. ^ 

Recommendations of Participants fo r Increasing the Effectiveness of YEDPA r 
Partlcipantis in both the YEDPA seminar:, .suggested a number o)^' ways in which^ 
^the effe^iveness of the entire YJ '^rt- > i^rence to ^ ' 

relationships between LEAs nd CETA prime sponsors — co61d be improved .\ 
^ Some of these suggestions wet*#Tnade by educators in the seminars and others 
«by CETA prine sponsor representatives! In making suggestions, participants 
) were urged to think cjreatively and not to hamper themselves with "practical" 
restraints that now exist in the communities -where they work. T'Thile nearly 
all of these sug^stions are ones that other communities could not Easily 
implement, the entire set is reproduced here in the hopeNii^t one or more 
will at least be tried. ' /~> 

' . ' ^ ' . d~ " ■ , ' \-' 

1. Get some national agreement, among educators and DOL personnel, on 

the goals of education, the p.oals of CETA, and the proper relationships 

t 

among both sets of goals. Without this agreement, misunderstandings 
at the loca/l level are certain to continue. 

■ ■ ■ 

2. ^^ Help edujdators learn about the entire CETA legislation so that they can 

better view YEDPA In general and YETP in particular, and gain proper 
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perspective as these neV efforts relate; to past CETA efforts and 

currently existing CETA jopportutvities . f or effective LEA/priine sponsor 

^ ^ \ ■ 

interaction. i . . \ . 

3. Help CETA prime sponsors learn morei about career education, its goal6 
for educational change, and its potential for use in helping to 
impllbient better LEA/prime sponsor working agreements* ' ^ 

4. Embark on ^ major effort to help counseling and guidance peYsonnel 
from education and from DOL settings join f or/es in help'ing youth;^ 
solye their career guidance problems. The separateness now. existing 

" Is hurting youtsh. . » 

5. Collect, qn a nation-wide basis, "success examples" of go<^LEA/p^ne 
sponsor agreements. ■ Use this collection of "success examples" slr 

: a series of^conf erenc?es involving tearaS pf persons from' local communities. 
Such/"teaTL should include superintendents, CETA prime sponsors, school 
board n^^i^ers, and community leaders, 

6. Simplify YEDPA rules and regulations in ways th^t maximize the degree 
^ to which local options exist. An essential step will be t^^^provide 

some assurance of continuity of funds and more lead time to ibcal 
communities. Without these tbangs, don*t expect local communities to. 
change very much. - > 

7. ^^;Ji^elp regional personnel in HEW and CETA regional voff ices learn- more 

about YEDPA in general and LEA/prime sponsor agreements in particular. i: 
Use such persons as rersources for LEAs ^nd local ''Jjrime sponsors. Depend 
less on Washington, D.C. bureaucrats and State governifi^nt of f ictals . 
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8* Obtain some basic agreements vlth respect to ^val^uatlon measures to ' 

♦ 

be used by school systems to demonstrate their accountabilltji for 
receiving YEDPA funds. Performance standard sSt^r^badly needed that 
can be applied by, CETA p^ime sponsors to school districts, .tfhese 

must go beyond) the ajrea of "general empToyability skills" as this terqi 

' i 



Is too fuzzy for use in true accountability. Consider a pl^r^ whereby - 
Sd schooT system' meeting performance standards receives a "bonus" hf 
\ CEtA funds. ^ . ^ ^ ' ^ 

9'. DeVise' and implement a plan where YEDPA funds going to school - 

<^striets are matched with funds from the school district itself. 

■;- . : , - - ' , \-j ■ 

A^ a set of suggested action step^s for consideration by decisior^ makers at 
the federal, regional, strata, and/community levels, this set of nine basic . 
suggestions for improvement Xrrould seem to deserve some serious consideration. 
These suggestions have come from practitioners charged with* implementing ^the 
YEDPA legislation and they represent the professional experiences of such 
persons. Who can know better What kinds of help educators and CETA prime 
sponsor personnel, at the community level, need? 

ft 

Philosophical Issues to be Resolvie4 in LEA/Prime Sponsor A^^reements 
It would be both unfair and untrue to picture all educators as belonging . 
in one philosophical "camp'* and all CETA pAme sponsors as belonging an 
oi^posing "camjy" Many from both sides would, in fact, be placecj in the 
^opposition tamp" if their in^^vidual philosophical positions were to\e ^ 
carefully examined. Further, to try to di||f ercntiate "camps" is to riin^ 
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\u. ..au.e. or setting up a serle^of "straw W Which, in .any local ^ : • 
communities, sl.pi do pot exi^t.' Ih spite of these obvi6us and very greU^,.^ 
dangers, it seems nec^s.ary. at this point; to posit a s.ries of basic . 
philoaophicai differences that appear 'to be currently impeding the 
development and implementation, of LEA/prime sponsor agre.em6|^,ts that could . ' 
provide maximum benefits t/ youth. I present' the^e issueslhere, not to . ' . ; 

• further divide, but rather to establish a basis for comproti^se. Both, 
vill have^Mto "give" some. • 

T.sue #1: Shblld our efforts be aimed^ L'provinfi our curre\t .educa5^ 
s^^stenrW Typical OPTA prime 

^ sponsors appear firmly convinced that the Amertcan education system has 

Jiled to meet^he needs of many persons in our society in terms of pre- ^ 
' Ving such persons td>b^ productive, sati.fiqd. contributing worlcers. 

They se^ the results of such failure on a daily basis in the large numbe/^ ■ 
. of unemployed, underemployed, and unemployable persons .^h whoi, they must ^ 
deal. Research sponsored largely by the U.S. Department ^ Labor over the . 
last 15-year\ period has provided clear indications that some alternative 
approaches J education may- produce more positive results, ^^y . say such ^ 
pri^ sponsors, should ve put more money into ^n educational system that 
. : h,s consistently fail.d to provide' for the needs of so many of our citizens? 
Would It not be better to devise^ and fund alternative educational progra4 . 
that hold promise of succeeding where the pu\lic ^dua^tio; system has failed? 
Results are what count-not the "cost per student, 

^ ■ ■ ' f 
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Typical professional ed^cators vould be among the. first to recognize 
ftii4 acknowledge that the American system of education has failed to meet 



needs of all those it seeks to serve. At the same time, they\vould 
strongly'^efen^ ^contention tha^^olds the American system of educaO 
is the^^t yet^evlsed for meeting the needs of ^ll of the children of 
all of the people. If this system mis failed to fylly accomplish its ^ 
objectives for all, \he basic problem is that sufficient resources have 

" • . ■ ^' f [ . \ ■■ .■■ ' 

not been made available for use by educatdnxs. Theyjwould further contend 



it::- 





that, if new funds become available in Amerrcai/ society for educational 



u^es, the most efficient and effective use to which they couldM)e.put 
woLld be to improve' the existing system of education, not to create a 
dual system that competes with it„ Many examples exist in othei?, countries 
of the dangers ^i^i-t^ ^^11^1 system of education ho^ds f^ protectijig and 
enhancing freedom of choice for the individual* Why repeat that mistake 
^rTAmerica? Finally, many typical educators, when they see the large per 
^pupil expenditures required for operating some^kinds of "alternative 

scl^ls," are quick tO' contend that, if our public l^chobls were given this 
^ount of money p^ pupil, it could produhe results as good or better than 

those being produced by Lhe alternative school. 
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Both "sides" have strong arguments in their favor. Perhaps some mbve 

toward compromise will become possible if the notion of ".alternative schools" 

foT^^^bse with special needs were to be incorporated within the concept 

the total system of American public educaTion. A more likely compromise 
position would be one that recognizes and accepts the premise thfit, if and 

when new funds t^ec^ife available for education in America, part of those 

* '* ■ ' ' • \* . - • 
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funds should be earmarked for creating alternative schools and, part for 
Improvlpg the current system of public education. To use such large sums / 
of nev education dollars as tlie YEDPA legislation^ proviti • for only one? 
of these ways' does not seem vise — no matter which way is chosen. 

/ , 

I6sue 'j?2: Should the primary fociis be on meeting developmental need3, of < 



persons or oft meeting remedial needs ? Typical CETA prime sponsors woOld 
appear to favor remedial ov^r preventiv^e approaches to solving education/ 
work problems. They base their position on two very c^vlncing arguments. 
First, they would contend, most meSfcers of American society are receiving . 
sufficient help in meeting their . career developn^ent needs^i.e., they go 
through the education systcni and take their place in the occupatlofia^ 
society with reasonable^aGsu;rances of success. At the same time, there 
are others — many others — whose career developjnent needs have clearly not 
been met. Unless efforts; are concentrated on providing* such persons with 
th^ kinds of intensive remedial help they need, they will continue^o Bf^ 
a burden on society rather than contributing members. Second, they contend 
that the concept of '^developmental needs'* is fuzzy, to say the least, and 
not susceptible to clear accountability for its results.' How do you really 
know what you get for your money if you spend it on "developmdfntal efforts?" 
On the other hand, money spent for remedial purposes can be held to strict 
accountability standards. Wc know C^je^^kli^ of help such persons need and 
we can tell whetlv^r our efforts produce it.^ 

Typical educators would appear to favor the developmental, over the 

-\ 

remedial, approach. Tlioy would favor the old saying **an ounce of prevent^crn 



^ C 



l8 li^tter/tlian a pouifid of cure. In lookirig at the large and Increasing 
pool of o'utr-of-school, Qut-of-sklll, out-of-woi?k^ out-of-hoBjee youth / 



/ 



and adults in our/ society, they would raise two'jquestions. First, they 
would question whether any amount of new moneyy no maxter how massive, 

would ever be sufficient to "drain" this large pool of unfortunate persons.. 

' ■ ^ •.'.•.■'//■■■".•'■ 

Persons are^entering the pool faster than those* who are in it can be helped j 

^ ^ ' ■ ' \^ . • . , ■ 

Xt^ is a losing cause to devote all of our energies to a "draining the ^ool'* 

emphasis. At least part of our efforts must be aimed at cutting off the 

"flow" intx) that ik)ol — and that, in^ a very real way, means devotfi^g our 

Resources to'^feiprovingrhe education system frpm^ which such persons cotrie^ 

If we can cut off the flbw in'to^ that some substantial ambunt, lit 

may be possible to '"dr^in" it eventually. If we do not, the "ppol" can 

. • • ■ j i-i ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

only become larger..'!,.^, \ 

^ ■■■■ ' . ■ .. •. ■ ■ ■ 

Both "sides" are' right a^ain. Certainly, no thinking person would conclude 
that because remedial efforts arc unlikely, by themselves, to produce 
complete succe;6s they should be abandoned. American society cannot afiord 
simply to "write off" those now in the "pool" of youth and adults ^ 



experiencing severe educaticm/work relationship, problems . At . the same 
time,, to concentrate total attention on Kelping such persons without ever . 
asking the question of *\>7hy are they here — and what can be done to prevent 
more f r^om ehterin^?" is both shortsighted and unwise. Our policies must 
be devised in such a way that they result in bbth kinds ofL efforts 
simultaneously — remedial and developmental. Only by doing so can we meet oi 
responsibilities to thone who are with us now and to those who will follow. 

o>. . . . . , 
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l88{ue #3: Should out ttforts reach out to , all youtK undftr YEDPA or should 

■■ * ■ ' . _ -'.^ - ^ • • , 

^ be cbricenttated on economically disadvantaged youth ? ; Many typical 

CETA prime sponsors would undoubtedly not even see this ais an issue. 

Instead/ they would simply point to the law itself an4 contend that the a 

l^aslc intent of the Congress in this law is to provide for the special 

needs of the economically disadvantaged. Many portions of thtf YEDPA 

legislation Would back up that contention^' Further, CETA prime sponsors 

'^oxild content that/ to whatever extent YETP benefits derived from an 

■ * . WSA/priw^B sponsor agjreeinent are intended to benefit all youth, they will 

work to the detriment of economically disadvantaged youth. To provide ; 

/ equality for all is simply to widen the existing gap ^^etween the "haves" 

and. the "have nots." Finally, they would defend concentrating attention 

^ on the economically disadvant.aged by pointing out that it is equity , not 

V 

equality , that is most needed in American society today. Econoi^Lcally 
disadvantaged youth tend to be^ both educationally disadvantaged and cul- 
turally disadvantaged as well! If Ametlca is' to maximize opportunities 
for all of its citizens, then very special and intensive efforts must be 
mounted to provide equity for economically disadvantaged youth. Arme^ ^ 
with such arguments, they can be expected to press strongly for YETP 
funds to be used for "career employment -experiences" for the economically 
disadvantaged rather than for "transition services" to be made available 
to all . ^ . 

Typical iPducators have been instilled with a philosophical belief that each 
student with whom they deal is equally important. They can be expected. 



/ 

/ 
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in large numbers, to be pbflosophically opposed to doing more for one 
student than we are willing to do for another. Further, wl^n the help 
being offered id in the are^a of -education/work relationships and career 
development, educators are quick to point out that problems In this area 
are. In no way, limited to ec^wiomically disadvantaged youth* Rather, they 
represent major and growing prdbliems facing all youth fn American society 
today.. If help Is available in this crucial area. It should, they WQuld 



say, 1>e made available to all J Thus, in negotiating a YETP LEA/prlme 
sponsor agreement, they can be ' fexpectfed to argue strongly for an emphasis 
on "transition services*' for all secoij^ry school students rather than 
an exclusive emphasis pn' "career employment experiences" for economically- 
disadvantaged youth. . 

' ^ ■■ ^ ■ ^ 

The Congress, in its wisj^m, recognized validity in both sides of thisN 
philosophical issue. This is undoubtedly what caused the Congress to 
include both the concept of "transition services for all" arid the concept 
of "career employment experiences" for the economically disadvantaged 
in the YETP portion of the YEDPA legislation. It is probably also whgt 
caused the Congress to write in requirements for LEA/prime sponsor agree- 
ments to be negotiated between tdcal school systems and GETA prime sponsors 
at the local coramunity level. This would seem to represent an ideal exampl 
of a situation where both "sides" can, and should^ be wlijling to give in 
a little bit* To insist on all YETP funds being used for only one of 
these two major purposes when the cdigress wrote both into the legislation 
is not defensible. With the way tlje YEDPA law v;as originally written. 



this will demand that the matter of the ''22% ri(^nimum" be considered fbr '' 
vhat It really is— l.e#, -a ihlriltnuiflp not a maximum > 

Issue tfAt Should academic credit be awarded for all YEDPA youth activities 
6r for only selected activities? Typical CETA prime sponsors can be expected 
to work toward maximizing the number of kinds of YEDPA yOuth activities 
for which educational institutions award academic credit. They are j 
charged^ by the YEDPA legislationp^with doing so. They' can be expected 
to argiSe that the granting of academic credit for work experience has, for 
years, been a standa^j^ educational practice in many parts of the nation,. 
Further,Vthey can be expected to contend that many of the coping skills 
included in YEDPA yofuth experiences will be .valuable marketable skills 



latet in life and aM fully deserving of credit toward graduation. In 

:- \ . ■ \ 

addition, it will -not \eem unreasonable to CETA prime sponsors to feel that** 
if a particular activity costs money and involves effoij^ it is likely 

to be. one f or •vhiG>i aC^^mic they 

'..'> .'. " ^ ^ ^ 

can be expected to point out that, in such current *educational activities 

whc^e primary purpose is ca^/eer exploration a|, for example, the Executive 

High School Intern Program, academic credit has been awarded participants. 

Given this precedent, they may ask, why should not academic credit be 

awarded for career exploration experiences performed as part of the YETP 

program? ' 

l^l^ical educators may be expected to be very cautious about awarding 
academic credit for any activities ndt/under the direct control and/or 



supervision of professional educators themselves. In the absence of such 
safeguards^ how\ they may ask, can the educational institution be sure that 
credit is earned? So far as work experl^ence Is concerned^ educators Will 
argue that some fomns /if work experience are deserving of academic credit 
while other kinds are not. As a generic category, there is nothing inherent 
in "work experience" that makes it automatically worthy of academic credit. 
Further, while many educators may be willing to grant academic credit 
of an elective nature, they may not be willing to allow that credit to 
be given in ^ form that counts toward high school graduatldnCN After all, 
.they will say, ve have strict guidelines regarding the kinas of learning 
actlvitiel for whi^2^^cademic credit counting toward graduation may be * 
awarded. Such guidelines are Imposed by both state departments of education^ 
ana by accrediting a^^'ciatibns, 



Finally, educators may be- expected to contend that the personal value of 
a given experience to the future of a particular V^^-ith is not a proper 
criterion for use in detGrmlning whether or not that activity is deserving 
of academic credit counting tox^ard graduation. The goals of American 
education extend beyond those concerned only with acquisition of subject^ 
matter content ^and many kinds of ''credit" accrue to students reaching 
such goals, of which academic credit is*but one. 

The "acndetnic credit" question in LEA/prime sponsor relationshlp^Will 

include all of tjticrse arguments — and more. There will be no easy answers 

nor ones tKat can b& unifomly Applied in every community After all, the 

j0 ' 
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local school board possesses a great deal of latitude with respect to 
the awarding of academic credit and no national or state edict can force ) 

^ ' ■ * " . . ' ^ , , . . 

thero .to -grant credit for YEDPA activities if they choose ftoit' to do so. 
Again* we are faced with an issue whose resolution will involve compro- 
^mise on both "sides." Neither set of contentions is completely right 
tK>r completely wrong Good faith bargaining in completing LEA/prime sponsor 
agreements, whether limited to YETP alone or covering wider parts of YEDPA 
or even tbtal CETA le|^islation, will be essential. 

Other bag'icj issues could be raised i^uch as thos^ c^nc^?^Tiing the^ advisability 
of private vs. public sector work experience slots, questions regarding 
the relative importance of using YEDPA funcls for instructional as opposed 
^ to si^ort services, and issues related to^ involving postsecond^y education 
youth in YEDPA. Fixture discussions that . include such topics will be helpful. 
In the meantime, we can help both educational decision makers and CETA prime' 
sii^sdrs c|bncentra^te on finding ways of resolv]^g, at the local level, the 
fq^ basic issues identified in this sect^n. Reasonable women and men 
on both "sides,** all equally concerned about providing maximum benefits 
to youth, v/ill surely find reasonable solutloi^ to each of these issues. 

Concluding Remarks 

The concents of this monograph should be regarded by readers as both 
tempafal and as tentative. They are certainly temporal in view of the 
fact that, by the time the monograph is in print, revisions in the YEDPA 
legislation v;ill have been enacted into Inw. It i» patently obvious, even 
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as these words are being written, that some changes will occur in the law 
that will cause inaccuracies ^Iki. some of what has 3?eexx, said hereNv^^he 
thoughts contained here were derived primarily from the input of eight 
^ ^representaH^lves of CETA prime ''sponsors and nine - educators*, all of whbm 
are Involved in implementing YEDPA during its first year of operation. 
These persons obviously represent only a very^ small sample of YEiyA prac- 
tltioners and norte of ttational YEDFAT leadership. Aiother sample of > 
practitioners might well have provided a completely different set gf examples 
and suggest^ns for use in this monograph. Thus, a^aminjg of tentativeness 
musU surely be given to readers. 

Ih spite of these obvious weaknesses, it seemed to me the knowledge I 
gained from listening to the participants^ at the two 1978 YEDPA mini-co^^^encei 
' • wa^ so importarrt^and so new it would be worthwhile attempting to share it 
with others. It is to that end that this monograph is direc!ted. If, you, 

the reader, can use it to discover a more realistic "truth." about YEDPA 

/ , 

and about tEA/prime sponsor interactions j^n your community, it will have 
served a useful purpose. Hopefully, both some of the problems and some 
of the promise of the YEDPA legislation have been clarified here. 
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Samuel Adams ^ 
Educational Specialist 
Baltimore Public SchoolB 
Program X'lalson Office 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore ^ HD 21218 

Erik Butler 

Director of Youth Einployraeivt 

and Training 
City of Boston^ 
15 Beacon Street 
Boston. MA 02201 

Johnny Brown 

Director » CETA Programs Division 

City of Houston 

1010 Louisiana ~ Suite 808 



Houston. TX 



James Caradonio 

Assistant Director of Occupational 

and Vocational Education 
Boston Public* Sijhools 
26 Court Street 
Boston, MA 02108 , ^ 

Mary Carson ( ' ^ 

Assistant Superintendent for , 

Instructional Services 
Seattle Public Schools 
Administration & Services Center 
815 Ath Avenue, North 
Seattle, V7A 98109 



Sam Dunlap 

Conraiunity lJ.aison Worker ^ 
School District ^11 ^ ' 

115 North El Paso 
Colorado Springs, CO 80907 

'Xharles Hayxvard, Director 

Division of Criminal Justice 
and Manpower Programs ^ " 

City/County CETA 
. City/County Building - 7th Floor 

800 , French Street 

Wxltnington; DE 19801 

*> 
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Willia Holloway 
Assistant Superintendent 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 East 9th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 4520;^ 

Bob Ivry ' » 

Manager, Youth Services 
Mayor's Office of Manpower 

Resource^ i 
Vol St. Paul Street j Suite 500 
Baltimore, MD 2120Z / 

. ' . ' . <■ 

Larry Marshall 

Associate Superintendent for 

Alternate Educational Prograins 

Houston Independent School Di^rlfc^ 
^3830 Richmond Avejiue 
Houston, TX 770^ 




Peter Marshall ^ Chairman 
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> . append:^, b , ■ , * 

Issues I^sed by Participants n ' ' 

tow \^ the YEDP^ enpjasis on out-of -school youth be handlea-iSTtenns Jt 
Of problems facing schools with in-school youth? ' -cerns ^ 

'' ^ ' . . " ■ ' 

How do you get 04b-of-school youth back in schoolZ. What do you do with - 
them once they cone back? ^ a^wii;p 

•■ . ?■ . . ■ 

What is the re-definel purpose of the Aierican secondary scihool'' - Acadanie 
exceQence or school/wrk relationships? \ '"y scnooi . iconic 

^w^we handle the present lack of boordination among youth 

How can we meet the need for fast starti?) ^vithout a clear ur ^fied^ ^irection? 

tow can policies of a general nature be developed by CECA liiitie Sponsors who 
deal, for exainple, with as many as 32^indepndent school 4sSiclS 

JSi?Si^o S^'^^'f^ ^ delivery system (developed for adults) be 
modified so Sfe to best accommodate the youth emphasis, of Vwdpa? 

Hfw ar^ y:e to meet the needs of the large numbers of needy^hoj^youth • 
who aren't technically eligible for participati^in YEDpX S^rtl? 

•How, can l^PA ccfeinue to operate without clear directi<^f&an the P^s? ' . 

2aSSgfeo?;^r&^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Could YEDPA becaroe a part of a more holisUc effort ccmbining 'feDPA youth 
program with CETA prograx^' for parents of YfeDPA eligible youthV 

How canlcEIA funds be chanfieled to thosfe who need it mdst? 

v - • 
Where are the yout^ jobs anticipated as. an outgrowth of YipPA? 

Hew can the fleSability of CKEA. be used to the advantagq^of YEDPA efforts? ' 

empioyata^lity skills and lesg around specific vocaUonal skills? 

What chang&»^e needed in schcpl systems to make collaboraUon happen? 

lia,f can an operational ^ep effort be mot^ted^and still stick to the 
research design implied in the YEDPA legislation? 



, 18. Bo* CeUi- existing school efforts (such as EBCE and "adopt-a-schoc^")*^be 
. Utilized 'in the YEDPA effort? 

■ . ' , •■ . ' • ' ^ ' ■ 

191 To what extent is the variety of school prograrns related to education/work 
• \^causuig problfims of building relationships with the BA/t ccmnunity? 

20. How can the CECA jobs - marr^; of which aren't meaningfi^ - be used to promote 
positive^;i^p]d^^^ues anong participating ^uth? , . * 

%l. Hew can *a coMdiinated effort between CETA J>rime Sponsors with both schcx>l 
y .systems and-tixmiunity based organizations (CBOs) be best workedout and 
inplemented? \ V 

\ • . * 

22. Hbw can the YEDPA . challenge of meeting needs of out-of-school youth be 
best met? . 

I ' ^ . 

23. Hbw can out-df-school youth be deeply involved^in the YIEP research effort 
. when sudi minimal incentives are provided tcr theft for participation?. 

24. When a youth., leaves YEDPA, what is the expected tole of that youth in the 
broader econotny of the catimunity? * 

25- How can the adult, orientedf CETA effort be irade to work best for youth given 
the recently added YEDPA effort? 

26- -Hc^v can th^ initial enthusiasm of. CEIA prime spc^sors and Ibcal school 
'•liii^triGts for collaboration be converted into a sustaining effort? 

27. 'H<^ can meaningful vrark sites for YEDPA youth be developed? 

28- How can the enplpyment probla-n for out-of-fechool youth be moved f ran the 
drawing board to an operational effort?^ ^ ' 

29. To what extenyshould YEDPA look to development of al^^ative school^ ? 

30. Hot can the viariety of educational efforts in education/work be combined \ 
into a coordinated DOL/LEA relationship? ^ , 

31. ^ Hov; can attitudinal problems related to YEDPA impltmentation be overcome? 

32. How can individualized programs for YEDPA youth be best made? 

. 33. Hoiv can YEDPA serve as an effective means of changing the school system? 

34. How caii the private sector bccOTie. involved in YEDPA? 

* j» 

35. How can YEDPA generate hope in youth who have lost hope? ~^^«na. still be • 
realist;ic? 
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^ Sl^t^' °' that i^l/tes ti«, f^X 

37. Itow ta deal with orgairLzed labc^ ill" YEDPA efforts? / • 

38. bS* to vise CEEA to improve today's seoondd^ schools? » ■ 
30. Bow to' get private industry to understa^'its role in YEDPA? 

40. HoM to give hope to youth who now hayeaittle or none? 

^^^^^ conpetency based graduation requiranents for the XEDPA ' ^ ^ 

42. . aiJt/ can CEEA best work with school counselors as part of the YEDPA effort? . 

43. How to cormunicate CETA opportuniUe^ to.high school youth as part of YEDPA? 

^ - * ^i^Sir™^- '^^'^ ^ "^^^ to multiple school districts thcough" 

a Single CETA prame sponsor? - . . i-m-^uyn 

45. How can YETP be us^ to iitproS(the.qualit5\pf schodl counseling? 

46, How to use a CETVLEA YEDPA effort to influ^c^rganized labdir? 
^^•^ STaSonSi.S? ^^^"^ ^ffo-t to notivat^' teachers^^o atphasii^catia^v.x.rk 

^piT sponsors best -^-m^x^clt^^th school districts" ak)qb 

4?r. Hew can we encourage sc^l syst^ to p^ticipate in to^^ 

-50. HOW do we get the public schools \o becXie inore concefe about expandiiiq 
^^pport services to youth - W,ixa the curriculum itself? ^^^P^^g 

51. How can schools; be encouraged/to use- YETP /funds to develop innovative 
programs for CCTA eligible youth? ' ' p. ^uvvcttu-ve 

52. 'Niow to involve the privat^secAr in the total YEDPA effort? ■ 
51. Hc^to get sch^systeiis to adopt program ideals C^TA brings to them? 



52. 
53: 



?^y1o?S?^^e» st^aent. . i.e. „ ^ <^ ^ ^ 
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54. UcM are school attendance requireiT!ej;its and CETA youth V7ork experience 
efforts to be reconcilop into a unified plan to help CETh eligible 
youth? ^ 

55* What will encourage school people ^md CETA people to \v?ork together? 

'56. Hew can a YHIP effort be formed tliat accomnxxlates siich cuxYent youth need?^' 
as: (a) TV watching; aixi (b) need for irrniadiate gratifioeTotin? 

57. Hov7 can YETP be organized in ways that maximize cormtunity ifivolvanent f or 
youth? 

■ " r 

58. How to coordijiate CETA, the Vciriety of current educational efforts related 

to education/\vork, and other comiunity efforts also related to education/work?jv 

i' 

'59. How to maintain credibility for CEIA in the camtunity and in the schools? 

60. Ha/7 can th^lxxrie/f amily fetructu^e become involved in the total YEDPA effort? 

61... Ho^v can the YLpiJAr^fort-^^ in such a way that sustaining changes 

in education Avlll-result? I \ 

62- could a CBO, of son^.e kinfi, hit used as a "broker*' bet^N/eon tlie school systerp 
cmd CEFA Prir.c Sronsors for Yl^DPA efforts? 



/ 
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